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EDITORIAL 


The present March Bulletin continues the publication of the 
committee reports presented at the annual meeting at Cleveland. 
Particular attention may be invited to the elaborate statistical 
information presented in the Report on Systems of Sabbatical Leaves. 

The report on Library Service discusses the question of extending 
depository privileges for government publications. That on Normal 
Amount of Teaching and Research emphasizes the importance of 
faculty participation in dealing with the difficult problem of re- 
striction of outside work by college teachers. The report of the 
Committee on College Athletics and Student Health is still in proc- 
ess of revision. 

Members present at the annual dinner will be interested to know 
that the theme of President Wilkins’ address on ‘‘Recent Trends in 
Higher Education’’ was also prominent at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Colleges, at Indianapolis, in January. 

The account of the National Student Federation by its President 
is an interesting analysis of more or less representative under- 
graduate opinion and psychology. 

The list of Books for College Libraries, of which a statement by 
the compiler is included in our list of reviews, should be helpful in 
planning new libraries and in checking up the contents of present ones. 

The recent activities of the Washington Office include the collec- 
tion of instructive and valuable material on tenure usage in different 
institutions and preliminary correspondence with other societies in 
regard to possible cooperation in dealing with problems of academic 
freedom and tenure as directed at the annual meeting. The results 
of the tenure inquiry will presumably be published in due time, and, 
in the meantime, it may be possible to furnish a certain amount of 
specific information on request. The officers have also been en- 
gaged in the development of a possible program for a study of college 
teaching and its improvement. 


ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


A bill dated January 28, 1930, was introduced in the last session 
of Congress by Representative Andresen, of Minnesota, authorizing 
and directing the Superintendent of Public Documents and the Li- 
brarian of Congress... ‘‘to extend, under regulations prescribed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, the depository privilege for 
public documents to any college, university, society, or public 
library applying therefor,” if these two officials should find upon 
investigation that the library desiring to become a depository “has 
a legitimate need for such documents and adequate facilities to care 
for them and make them useful.’’ The bill was subsequently revised 
and reintroduced under date of February 15th. In this form it was 
forwarded to President Munro by the Secretary of the chapter at 
Carleton College, with the following covering letter, dated May 9, 
1930: 


“At the last meeting of the local chapter, Tuesday, May 6, 1930, 
it was 

‘Resolved, That this chapter urge the executive officers of the 
American Association of University Professors to do all in their power 
to support the passage at this session of Congress of the Johnson- 
Andresen Bill, which has as its purpose the extension of the govern- 
ment document depository privilege. 

“Tt is the opinion of the chapter that government publications are 
of such a nature as to be of great benefit to the colleges of the country 
and therefore should be made available to all such institutions as soon 
as they are in a position to care for them. 

“The present law is inadequate, First, because it provides for no 
extension of the privilege; Second, because it operates to reduce the 
number of documents which a government document depository may 
receive. 

‘With increased emphasis being placed upon the sciences and social 
sciences, a large number of colleges are therefore greatly handi- 
capped in securing the results of government investigation, since 
they are forced to rely upon the good-will of their representatives in 
Congress, and although Congressmen have always been most oblig- 
ing, it is not always possible to secure all the important publications. 

“This leaves the government series broken and less effective. 
Since these investigations are made at public expense, it is the opinion 
of the chapter that the reports of these investigations should be 
placed in the libraries of the colleges of the country so that they may 
be used to greatest advantage.” 


C. C. Williamson, Chairman 


| 
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This letter, with a copy of the bill, was referred to the chairman of 
the Committee on Library Service for consideration and recommenda- 
tion. 

This is the most important question that has come to the Com- 
mittee since its organization. The present report will therefore 
be confined to a brief discussion of the Andresen Bill and of the 
existing system of distribution of government documents as it 
affects college libraries. There can be no doubt as to the great value 
of government publications for teaching purposes. However, the 
extent to which such material is used in different colleges seems to 
vary widely. Certain institutions, and among them some of the 
largest and strongest, seem to make comparatively little use of it. 
Other institutions, Carleton College being a good example, use it 
very extensively. It was Professor Paul R. Fossum, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Carleton, who originated the Andresen Bill. 

The philosophy back of the demand for an abundance of material 
of this kind in college libraries cannot be stated better perhaps than 
in Professor Fossum’s own words. In a letter to the chairman of 
the Committee he writes: 

“College professors deal with, and attempt to fashion, the raw 
material that may come to them either for the purpose of securing 
training for graduate school and research, or for the purpose of being 
trained to attack the duties of some job in the business world. The 
great mass, of course, go out to earn their own living immediately 
upon graduating from college. In each case these people are con- 
tinually being brought face to face with problems that must be solved, 
and in the solution of which their own training and ingenuity may 
be taxed to the limit. Their success or failure usually depends upon 
the extent of their information and the nature of their training. If 
that is the case, then, the mass of material that either the students 
or the professors have at their command is important, and it seems 
to me that the function of the college library is to collect and classify 
such material so that both the student and the professor may obtain 
as large a mass of it as possible with the least possible loss of time. 

“In the carrying on of such work by the college library, it seems 
to me that there should be at least two objectives. First, the pro- 
fessor must be put in a position that will permit him to watch, 
organize, and assimilate the new material that is being produced in 
his own field. Second, this new material and the material already 
collected should be of such a nature and classified in such a manner, 
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as to permit the students in their junior and senior years in college 
to attempt a solution of simple problems in research. The purpose 
of these two objectives should not be to develop the teaching pro- 
fessor or the college student into a research man, but to encourage 
the professor to be more than a rehasher of a text and aid the student 
to examine either the material on which his text is built or to range 
further in the fields of his own special interest. 

“T have found that government publications are an excellent, 
though not the only, aid for such work. I have also found that the 
students in general welcome such procedure and are stimulated to 
greater interest if they are encouraged to move to the library for 
the purpose either of tracing the origin of some controversial subject 
or of running down the premises of some doubtful conclusion. 

“T have found that in the sciences and social sciences government 
research is of such a nature and of such importance that it cannot 
be neglected as a source of information either for the college professor 
or his students. The great mass of college students do no more 
than complete their college courses. Usually they attain positions 
of trust and respect in their communities. There, therefore, appears 
to me to be no greater use to which we could put the results of govern- 
ment research and the records of our political activities than in the 
college libraries and libraries of the country where highly trained 
teachers can lead their students to utilize the mass of material that 
is constantly being brought together by government agencies. Thus 
these students may be put in a position where they can aid in the 
dissemination of knowledge which comes as a result of government 
research.” 

Libraries of every kind obtain the publications of the Federal 
Government in one or more of the following ways: (1) as a designated 
depository supplied automatically by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; (2) directly from the departments, either through permanent 
distribution lists, or by special request for each publication desired; 
(3) by addressing to a Senator or Representative a special request 
for each publication desired; or (4) by purchase from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

May we examine each of these four methods in a little detail? 
(1) Under the present law each Senator may designate a library in 
his state, and each Representative one library in his Congressional 
district, as depositories for government publications. Until 1922 
each depository received all documents published for distribution, 
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which resulted in gross waste. A change in the law in that year 
required depository libraries to select in advance the publications 
desired. Fifty-one libraries made no selections and were stricken 
from the list of depositories. At the present time there are about 
443 depositories out of a possible 663. Only fifty-nine of these 
have requested and are now receiving everything published. In 
certain states there are a number of vacancies, although there are 
libraries in those states that wish to be depositories. The explana- 
tion is, of course, that the vacancies exist in Congressional districts 
where there is no demand for a depository. A vacancy in one dis- 
trict cannot be assigned to a library in another district. In one 
small Massachusetts town there are two depositories, while a large 
city in the same Congressional district is barred from designation 
under the present law. This was the situation that affected Carleton 
College and led to the proposal to remove all limitations on the 
number of depositories. 

Libraries of educational institutions have not depended mainly 
upon the depository privilege. Only about 200 colleges (including 
agricultural colleges), universities, normal schools, and teachers’ 
colleges are now depositories, or about one-fifth of the total number 
of such institutions. How seriously the other 800 are handicapped 
by having to get their government publications in other ways we 
do not know. In some cases another library in the same locality 
is a depository. Most of the 800 probably make very little use of 
documents. How much use is made of such material in the typical 
isolated undergraduate college we do not know. 

(2) Many libraries secure a part at least of the documents they 
need directly from the bureaus or departments of publication which 
maintain their own mailing lists and distribute more or less freely. 
This departmental distribution is probably very wasteful, although 
we have practically no information in regard to it. It would seem 
to be desirable to centralize all free mailing lists, as well as all sales, 
in the hands of the Superintendent of Documents. 

(3) It is usually possible to obtain documents by special request 
addressed to Senators and Representatives who are almost invariably 
painstaking in their efforts to serve libraries in their districts in this 
way. This method, however, entails a good deal of correspondence, 
delay, and uncertainty as to results. 

(4) The fourth method is by purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, selection being made from the Weekly List of Se- 
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lected U. S. Government Publications, from the Monthly Catalogue 
which includes everything, or from the excellent price lists, consisting 
of leaflets listing material available on many different subjects. 
The prices are quite nominal, ranging from 5 or 10 cents for the 
ordinary unbound bulletin to $1.00, or sometimes more, for large 
volumes bound in cloth. 

We have no means of knowing how many libraries supply all or 
the greater part of their needs by purchase. There is good reason 
for believing, however, that it might be wise to abolish free dis- 
tribution entirely and require all libraries, except perhaps those 
which are willing to house and care for complete depository sets, 
to select and order from the price lists in essentially the same way 
that they acquire commercially published material. The cost would 
be comparatively slight. Each library would then be careful to 
select only the publications it needs and has the staff and stack 
space to care for. The process of selection for purchase might insure 
more intelligent and intensive use of material acquired. Distribu- 
tion would be concentrated in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Documents and waste from duplication eliminated. The question 
of depositories would be solved. All libraries would be on an equal 
basis, each one getting the publications it is willing to pay for. 

Carleton College believes that the full depository privilege is 
necessary because, to quote Professor Fossum, ‘‘where the library 
is dependent upon either the good graces of their representatives in 
Congress or the good will of Government departments, there seems 
to be a distinct tendency to order only those items that are of im- 
mediate interest,’’ so that the publications of some bureaus and 
departments are inadequately represented. ‘‘Furthermore,’’ says 
Professor Fossum, “‘the items of immediate interestgto some par- 
ticular member of a faculty may not be of continuous interest to 
that member’ so that he overlooks material, the lack of which 
will reduce his future effectiveness. 

The same line of argument would presumably be made against 
having to select document material for purchase. However, the 
college professor and the college library are confronted with the 
same problem in dealing with other publications issued on a com- 
mercial basis. In building up and maintaining an efficient working 
library there is probably no practicable substitute for eternal vigi- 
lance on the part of someone who is responsible for selection. 

The plan proposed by the Andresen Bill seems to introduce a new 
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theory as to the reason for giving government publications to li- 
braries. Originally, and still in principle, perhaps, documents so 
deposited were the property of the Government and might be re- 
called. They are placed in designated libraries so that the informa- 
tion they contain may be available to the general public in every 
part of the country. Depository libraries must be public libraries 
in the sense that they may be used freely by the general public and 
at all reasonable times. 

The Andresen Bill assumes not only that government documents 
are useful in college teaching, but that such use is so important that 
the Government would be justified in sending any or all of its publi- 
cations without charge to any library applying for them. Indeed, 
the sponsors of the bill seem to feel that no charge should be made 
even to individuals. ‘““Those who favor the Senate Bill 725 do so,” 
says one statement received, ‘“‘because they feel that government 
publications should not only be sent to those individuals who are 
interested for the present, but they also should be made available 
for coming generations of students. Therefore, it is necessary, if 
we are to carry out the purpose and spirit which has led us to en- 
courage government research, to place all those institutions of higher 
learning in a position where they can make the best use of all govern- 
ment research as soon as any of them are able to handle the publica- 
tions carefully. Every year of delay decreases the potentiality of 
those college libraries which are now in a position to handle govern- 
ment publications.” 

The Andresen Bill in its latest form would remove all limitation 
on the number of depository libraries, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments being directed ‘‘to designate as a depository of public docu- 
ments any coflege, university, society, or public library applying 
therefor, if he should upon investigation determine that such library 
has need for such documents and adequate facilities to care for them 
and make them useful.’’ If the bill were passed it seems certain 
that hundreds of applications would be received. Most of the 
800 colleges and universities not now on the depository list would 
probably apply, as well as many schools of secondary grade known 
as colleges, and an indefinite number of public libraries, municipal, 
county, and other. Now it is quite improbable that Congress would 
be willing to appropriate the money necessary to meet the cost of 
so great an extension of the depository list. It seems, therefore, 
that one of two things would happen: Either (1) applications could 
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not be granted because funds were lacking, cr (2) the Superintendent 
of Documents, acting under the authority the bill gives him, would 
have to formulate and enforce standards as to need for documents 
and facilities to care for them so high that comparatively few libraries 
could meet them, or would think it worth while to try to do so. To 
be effective, such standards would have to be somewhat rigid and 
enforced by a system of reports and inspections. This would all 
be expensive for the Government and for the libraries. Only the 
larger and wealthier libraries could bear the cost. It is conceivable 
that many colleges now on the depository list would be unable to 
qualify. Most of them might find it preferable to purchase such 
material as they need it and care for it in any way they please. 

Unfortunately, we know very little about how government docu- 
ments are used or cared for in the depository college libraries. Those 
who have had the best opportunity for observation seem to be of 
the opinion that on the whole the depository privilege has been more 
of a burden than a blessing. The methods of cataloguing, classify- 
ing, binding, and shelving generally followed probably fall far below 
any reasonable requirements the Government would set up, es- 
pecially if such requirements were designed, as they probably ought 
to be, to keep the number of depositories within a reasonable number, 
sav 1000 or even 2000. 

One of the best informed students of the problem states that 
“nobody really knows how the publications are handled by the 
(depository) libraries." A leading university librarian who has 
made a special study of the book holdings of college libraries in the 
last two years writes that ‘the distribution of public documents is 
in a very bad state at the present time.’ The chairman for several 
vears of the Committee on Public Documents of the American Library 
Association expresses the hope that the work of this committee 
“may lead to a general survey of the document needs of American 
libraries.”’ 

When the question of endorsing the Johnson-Andresen Bill by 
the Association came to the chairman, his first thought was that 
the object in view was sound, but that certain features of the measure 
required examination before the committee could recommend its 
endorsement. An effort was made to clear up these doubtful points 
through correspondence with the sponsors of the bill and certain 
Government officials in Washington. It was discovered at once, 
however, that the subject presented many difficult questions and 
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would require a good deal of study before the committee could ask 
the Association to commit itself in favor of the bill. The chairman 
therefore proposed to members of the committee that he be author- 
ized to make a thorough study of the questions involved in the 
Andresen Bill and report his findings to the Association at this time. 
This suggestion was promptly approved by a majority of the com- 
mittee. After accumulating the information available in print, 
and conferring with a number of individuals who have long been 
interested in the use of government documents, it became apparent 
that the facts necessary for reaching any conclusion are not available 
and can be obtained only by a systematic study of the needs of 
college libraries for document material, their present methods of 
acquiring and handling such material, and the probable effect of 
making it possible to acquire an unlimited number of documents 
by merely applying for the depository privilege. A very simple 
questionnaire (of five pages!) was prepared, but it has not been sent 
out, for the Chairman has become convinced that nothing short of 
a field study in charge of a competent investigator will disclose the 
facts which should be at hand before Congress is asked to make so 
radical a change in the system of distributing government publica- 
tions. 

If Congress could be induced to authorize such an investigation 
and to make an adequate appropriation to carry it through on a 
satisfactory basis, that would undoubtedly be the best way to attack 
the problem. An investigation made under government auspices 
would carry sufficient authority to insure a full compliance on the 
part of libraries with requests for information, and its findings could 
readily become the basis for whatever legislation may be found neces- 
sary to give us a rational system for the distribution of government 
publications. If Congress cannot be induced to make the kind of 
investigation needed, perhaps private funds could be secured and 
the study conducted by an organization such as the Institute for 
Government Research, of Washington. 

The chairman regrets that his own study of the question did not 
bring him to the definite recommendation he wishes to make in 
time to present it to members of his committee for their considera- 
tion and approval, or disapproval, before this meeting. The rec- 
ommendation he now wishes to make, subject to the approval of 
members of the Committee on Library Service, is that endorsement 
of the Johnson-Andresen Bill requested by the Carleton College 
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Chapter be withheld pending an adequate investigation of the work- 
ings of the present system of document distribution and the needs 
of college and other libraries for government documents, with a view 
to making such modifications in the present system of distribution 
as are necessary to make the use of government publications in all 
types of libraries as effective as possible. 

Since this report was presented at the Cleveland meeting it has 
been read and approved by the following members of Committee S: 
Professors Jesse E. Adams, Kentucky; R. E. Buchanan, Iowa 
State; H. G. Doyle, George Washington; Donald B. Durham, 
Hamilton; Charlotte D’ Evelyn, Mt. Holyoke; Theodore W. Glocker, 
Tennessee; Dugald C. Jackson, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Robert J. Kerner, California; O. W. Long, Williams; 
David A. Robertson, Goucher; W. S. Robertson, Illinois; and W. 
Owen Svpherd, Delaware. 

C. C. Witiiamson, Chairman! 


Nore: The list published in the January Bulletin should have in- 
cluded Professor T. R. Garth, Denver, in addition to the preceding. 
Professor H. G. Doyle has given particular attention in behalf of 
the Committee, to recently pending copyright legislation. 
H. W. TyLer 


NORMAL AMOUNT OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
Second Report of Committee T 


The following report of Committee T was read by the chairman, 
Professor T. W. Baldwin of the University of Illinois: 

In its first report,? your committee surveved its problem and 
recommended: 

“|. That the association take steps to procure a thorough cata- 
loguing of all phases of work that enter into or are necessitated, how- 
ever remotely, by the teaching load. 

2. That on this basis, some adequate system be devised for mea- 
suring the teaching load as so defined. 

3. That the association consider inviting other interested agencies 
to cooperate with it in these studies.” (This is quoted from the 


1 The other members of the Committee are Professors T. R. Garth, Denver; and H. A. 
Wooster, Oberlin. 


* March 1930 Bulletin. 
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official report, not the first rough draft, which was accidentally 
substituted in the Bulletin of March, 1930.) Under date of May 1, 
1930, Secretary Tyler wrote the chairman of Committee T, “I am 
writing to say that at the recent meeting of the Council it was voted 
that the recommendations of your committee for a survey of existing 
conditions in regard to required teaching and research be laid on the 
table as beyond the present resources of the Association.’’ There 
is thus no present prospect that Committee T can make progress 
on its problem along the direct line of attack. 

The Committee has, therefore, continued a flank movement. 
A more or less moot case came up for discussion during the year, 
which raised the fundamental question whether an institution had 
the right to control all of a professor’s time, in this case over the 
protest of the professor, and seemingly over that of many of his 
colleagues. True, the institution did not say that the professor 
could not work for any other institution; but it did say that if he 
worked beyond a certain number of hours for any institution he 
would not be given the advance in salary which those of his rank 
and length of service were to receive. The professor did not choose 
to accept the institution’s conditions, since as a matter of fact he 
would be better off financially by retaining his outside work than by 
giving it up, and accepting the conditional advance in salary. Since 
the solution of the problem thus ultimately hinged on salary, and 
not on teaching load, Committee T has no responsibility for the 
settlement of this particular case. 

But Committee T was, and is, concerned with the kind of pressure 
the institution is exerting in an attempt to set the amount of the 
outside work which may be done by its professors. Perhaps it will 
be just as well at this point to make the specific statement that 
Committee T sympathizes fully with the end which the institution 
claims it seeks to attain by its general ruling. Nor does it wish 
to suggest any possible implication that the institution is deliberately 
attempting to be unfair to its professors. Let it be assumed that the 
institution is acting with the highest motives. Nevertheless, Com- 
mittee T believes that the institution is acting ultimately on a princi- 
ple which has potentialities for great harm. 

Yet professors must realize that institutions are being forced to 
seek some practical answer for a pressing question. A good presenta- 
tion of the point of view of institutions is to be found in a recent 
statement attributed to President Hutchins of Chicago. ‘But no 
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matter when higher salaries come and from what source, they are 
likely to have consequences that we must face sooner or later. The 
first of these is the adoption of full time in the medical sense through- 
out the University. Under that plan, as is well known, fees for the 
services of the medical staff are collected by the University and 
become a part of its funds. We know that the majority of the 
faculty of any university are today actually part-time men. Many 
of them are doing hackwork at pitiable remuneration in order to 
keep alive. The effect on their teaching, thtir research, and their 
morale is harmful and sometimes ruinous. As long as university 
salaries in America are at their present level there is nothing that 
can be done about this situation except to lament it. As salaries 
are increased beyond the existing maximum at the University, we 
can and should demand that the faculty become full-time men. 
Not that I should ever wish to remove scholars from relations with 
the outside world. On the contrary, I hope we may encourage these 
relations. A scholar should do whatever develops him as a scholar. 
But I submit that the only way to determine whether he does out- 
side work for its own sake or for the money that is in it is to have 
the money turned over to the University.’’ In plain terms, President 
Hutchins proposes to fix the total income that a professor may earn, 
and thereby both directly and indirectly to control the whole of 
the professor’s time in any way the institution sees fit. 

Some institutions and executives are thus in fact taking it for 
granted that in order to save the professor from himself, it is ad- 
visable or necessary for them to assume control over all of his time 
and earned income. Now Committee T agrees that outside work 
is an evil if either the quantity or the kind of that outside work 
causes either the quality or the quantity of the professor’s regular 
teaching or research to suffer, or if it prevents his own proper growth 
as scholar or teacher. The committee thus approves heartily of 
the objectives which these proposed plans are supposed to attain. 
Neither would the committee propose that the professor should be 
sole judge of his duties to the institution. It would rather suggest 
that professor and institution are engaged in a cooperative enter- 
prise; but that each is completely free beyond the bounds of that 
enterprise. Even within the bounds of the enterprise, it believes 
that in the attainment of just objectives cooperation will prove to 
be more satisfactory than dictation. 

If these principles are true, the head of a department, for instance, 
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as the executive representative of the institution ought to be severe 
with any professor who is neglecting either his institutional work or 
his own proper development. Both of those matters are directly 
the business of the institution, and it has both the right and the 
duty to expect and demand them. The executive may know that 
the professor’s failure is caused by too much outside work, and may 
quite properly suggest to the professor where the remedy lies. The 
professor then has his choice of making his work satisfactory or taking 
the consequences. As a fellow teacher, not as executive, the head 
of the department ought in such a case to labor earnestly with the 
wayward brother to put the evil thing from him. But the executive 
has not the right to forbid the professor to do any outside work, or 
to specify the amount he may do. In either case, the executive is 
assuming that he has the right to control all of a professor’s time, 
whether his institution actually demands all of it for its own uses, 
or permits a specified amount to be used in other ways. It is to this 
assumption of complete control by an institution that Committee 
T objects. Committee T repeats its opinion expressed last year: 
“Probably the most practical solution will be to set a fair teaching 
load, that load to include all phases of the teaching activity; and then 
to insist that the remainder of the teacher’s time is his to do with 
absolutely as he pleases. After all, we must be the masters of our 
own fate.”’ 

What remedy? Committee T believes that neither institution 
(trustees and executives), nor professor should have the right of 
dictation beyond his own province, and that where provinces neces- 
sarily overlap there should be joint decision. It is the old problem 
of church and state, with both pontiff and sovereign each claiming 
complete supremacy both in spiritual matters and in temporal 
matters. There ought to be mutual agreement as to what constitutes 
a fair teaching load, both in quantity and in quality, and as to the 
tests for satisfactory development. In its report of last year, 
Committee T attempted to suggest a plan by which such a mutual 
agreement might be arrived at. If such objective tests can be 
obtained and agreed upon, then so long as a teacher measures up 
to these, it is no business of the institution how he spends the re- 
mainder of his time. If, however, it should be found that such 
tests cannot now or ever be established objectively, then there 
should in case of disagreement between individual professor and 
executive be some form of arbitration which would represent both 
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institution and profession. If as a matter of practical necessity 
it be necessary, as President Hutchins says, to fix a total income 
for a professor, then the institution alone ought not to have that 
right. The profession or professions concerned ought in some way 
to be a party to the arbitration which fixes the conditions. If, 
for instance, the teacher profess the subject of medicine, then the 
Medical Association as well as the teaching profession ought to be 
concerned and consulted. The committee passes no judgment as 
to whether such a scheme as that of President Hutchins is or is not 
the most practicable way of arriving at ends which all desire. Neither 
does the committee assume that President Hutchins intends neces- 
sarily to debar professors from any voice in this matter. The com- 
mittee does object, however, and thinks the Association should object 
to any assumption that the settlement of this problem is entirely 
the business and the right of the institution. It would have the 
Association declare that the profession is vitally concerned in any 
such decisions, and would have the Association formulate a just set 
of principles and procedures to be followed in arriving at such de- 
cisions. 

The Association has laid down such principles and procedures 
for Committee A (Academic Freedom and Tenure). They are just 
as necessary for Committee T, which is the necessary complement of 
Committee A. For of what avail for Committee A to prevent the 
unjust discharge of a professor, if all an unfair institution needs to 
do is arbitrarily to make the conditions of a professor's work so 
onerous that he will discharge himself? In this and most other 
matters, Committee T is the twin brother of Committee A. 

Committee T is thus attempting to reach a fundamental principle 
on which a code of principles and procedures may be formulated. 
If that fundamental principle is found to be sound, then the com- 
mittee can elaborate it as occasion arises. If the principle is not 
considered sound by the Association, Committee T can desist from 
this, its flank attack upon its problem of the teaching load. It 
would then be forced on the defensive. . . . 

Instances have come to its attention in the course of the year 
which confirm certain of its judgments as expressed in its last report. 
For instance, the Division of Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
of the National Research Council has communicated to our Associa- 
tion certain of its findings on ‘“Teaching Schedules in the Chemistry 
Department,” based on visits to the larger institutions of eleven 
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southern states. All are technically obeying the rule as laid down 
by the American Council on Education, of a maximum of sixteen 
hours of teaching, in classes of not above thirty. But the committee 
reports that, ‘“The trouble lies primarily in the fact that some of the 
various accrediting associations have so worded their interpretation 
of this recommended standard as to lead to a general custom in 
certain parts of the country of considering two (or in some cases 
more) hours of laboratory instruction the equivalent of one hour of 
lecture.... Taking the most extreme case, that of an instructor 
who handles only laboratory work, in order to be credited with 
teaching 16 hours, in reality, in certain sections of the country, he 
teaches 32 hours. In following the rule which is said to exist in 
some institutions, he would have to teach 48 hours. While such 
extreme cases are never found, the condition seems to be of very 
frequent occurrence that an appeal for relief from a very heavy 
teaching schedule is met with the reply that no relief is possible; 
that the teaching units concerned are quite in accord with the best 
standard practice (on the basis of two laboratory hours to one lecture 
hour as suggested by the accrediting association).... In many 
places it makes effective research work on the part of the instructor 
an impossibility.’’ 

Here is very substantial backing for the indictment brought by 
Committee T against the present clock-hour system.!' The maxi- 
mum has become a minimum, and an arbitrary rider has been at- 
tached which makes of a rule intended to protect the teacher merely 
a fully legalized instrument of oppression. So long as institutions 
are, or feel themselves to be, hard pressed for money, and so long 
as it is left solely to the institution to dictate what is right, just so 
long will such things happen. Even if this particular rule is amended, 
the institutions will still feel obliged to attempt to get the same 
amount of work done with the same amount—or less—of money. 
The institutions will thus regard themselves as under the necessity 
of “‘economizing’’ in some other way, at the teacher’s expense. Com- 
mittee T repeats that no rule can be satisfactory which is not based 
directly upon the fundamentals in the situation: the total expendi- 
ture of the teacher’s time and energy. The Association ought to 
give its support to the winning of such minor battles as adjusting 


1 If one desires further statistical illustration of the inequalities and lack of guiding princi- 
ple in the administration of the present clock-hour system, he will do well to refer to an article 
by F. C. Ayer on “‘How the Teaching Load is Handled in State and Other Universities,’’ Na 
tion’s Schools, June and July, 1929. 
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laboratory hours, if need for adjustment is clearly shown; but it 
must also realize that it has a major war to win in placing the whole 
system upon an equitable footing, just to institution and to individual 
alike. Is not the fundamental difficulty here and in most of our 
woes the fact that the faculty is frequently no longer an effective 
part of what should be the great cooperative triumvirate: trustees, 
executives, faculty?... 

There are, however, cheering indications that some institutions 
and faculties have set themselves in cooperative good will to solve 
their particular problems. The professor of psychology at Smith 
College has communicated to the committee an analysis sheet by 
means of which his department has attempted to determine all the 
chief elements which enter into their teaching load. It appears to 
provide quite well for recording the quantity of the teaching load 
in most of its phases, and Professor Taylor reports that, ‘‘We were 
able to divide the work of the Department up much more equitably, 
and to make clear to the President of the College our personnel 
needs.”’ 

It is probable that in the majority of cases, institutions would 
respond in similar manner to a similar presentation of facts; Com- 
mittee T does not believe in ineradicable original sin inherent in 
institutions, any more than it believes in inability to fall from grace 
in faculties. What is needed is a sane cooperative searching of all 
the pertinent facts by trustees, executives, and faculty, leading to a 
mutual agreement which all could consider fair, or at least the best 
possible solution under the circumstances. No form of coercion, 
whether applied by trustees. executives, or faculty, can prove per- 
manently satisfactory. 

So far, then, as appears to Committee T at present, the burden of 
progress in adjusting the teaching load lies with the individual 
institution, or with the individual accrediting agency seeking adjust- 
ment on some particular point... . 

T. W. BaLtpwin, Chairman' 


SYSTEMS OF SABBATICAL LEAVES 


The Committee on Sabbatical Leave decided last year that its 
first task should be to make a fresh survey of the systems of sabbatical 


' The other members of the committee are Professors G. Rebec, Oregon; W. R. Longley, 
Yale; Paul Monroe, Columbia: E. R. Cummings, Indiana; E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter; A. 
A. Knowlton, Reed; L. B. Richardson, Dartmouth; Robert Withington, Smith. 
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leave now employed in American colleges and universities. In 
other words, it realized that it could not avoid concocting and dis- 
patching a questionnaire. Accordingly, in May, 1930, the Com- 
mittee had sent from the Washington office to all institutions on 
the accredited list of the American Council on Education the following 
simple questionnaire: 

1. What is the system, if any, of sabbatical leave which is estab- 
lished at your institution? 

2. Approximately what percentage of those eligible for the leave 
of absence avail themselves of the privilege? 

3. What is the average yearly cost of the operation of the system 
to your institution? 

4. Are you contemplating any changes in your present system 
to be made in the near future? 

Replies have been received from four hundred and nineteen 
universities and colleges. Of these, one hundred and eighty-five 
have some recognized procedure in the matter which we have in- 
terpreted as being a system. 

The following five colleges grant full professors a whole sabbatical 
year on full pay: 

1. Middlebury College grants two individuals on its teaching 
staff this privilege each year. The cost, approximately $8000 
annually, is the income from $100,000 left to the college some years 
ago for this express purpose. 

2. Williams College grants this full-time sabbatical to full pro- 
fessors and associate professors. Assistant professors are granted 
the leave with one-half of their salaries paid. 

3. University of Vermont grants this privilege to ‘professors.’ 

4. New York State College of Forestry grants it to assistant 
professors, professors, and department heads. 

5. Wesleyan University (Connecticut) grants it to full professors. 
In certain cases service as associate professor is counted toward 
sabbatical leave. 

Three other colleges practice in a somewhat modified form this 
system. 

Union College grants to some ‘full professors who have been 
connected with the college for a long period’’ sabbatical leave under 
these generous conditions, but to most members of its faculty it 
grants what we call in this report the normal leave. 

Beloit College has in the past employed this system, but in the 
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future it is to be available to professors only after seven full years 
work. 

Alma College in Michigan has temporarily discontinued such a 
system, because of lack of funds, but expects to renew it in the year 
1931-32. 

Normal System 


The system of sabbatical leave most commonly in vogue is the 
one which grants leave to men of professorial rank. Such men are 
given either full pay for one-half year in absence, or half pay for a 
full year. The practice of (1) endowed universities; (2) state uni- 
versities; (3) colleges; and (4) teachers’ colleges in this matter, 
with indicated modifications, appears on the accompanying chart. 
Some of the answers have been so vague that accurate interpretation 
has often been practically impossible. It has been particularly 
difficult to determine to whom the privilege is granted. In de- 
scribing this phase of the question, we have followed as far as possible 
the language of the answers (when there were any). In general it has 
been impossible to determine whether years of service in one rank 
count toward leave with pay of the higher rank which the professor 
may have attained when eligible to his sabbatical leave. We have 
tried to give each doubtful case the most favorable interpretation 


possible. 
Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/. Year, 


Institution Year, '/2 Pay Full Pay Those Eligible 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
U. of Alabama x! — Professors. 
U. of Arizona 1 yr. with */, pay x -— Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
U. of So. Calif x x — ? 
UU. of Colorado x — Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
U. of Hawaii X xX — Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
U. of Idaho xX X — Two Profs. 
each year. 
U. of Illinois 4 A professor who — Asst. Prof. or 
has served 8 con- above. 


tinuous years may 
be given */, pay 
for whole year or 
whole pay for '/; 
year. 


{' This mark indicates that the university in question has the practice indicated at the top 
of the column. | 


= 
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Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/, Year, 
Institution Year, '/2 Pay Full Pay Those Eligible 
U. of Kentucky x ? 
or after 4 years 1 
semester on '/; 
pay. 
U. of Maine x xX - Profes. rank. 
Mass. Agri. College x Asst. Prof or 
above. 
U. of Michigan x x - All above In- 
structor. 
U. of Minnesota x ? 
U. of Missouri x x ? 
U. of Montana 
State College 
State School of 
Mines ? 
U. of Nebraska 4 X Asst. Prof. or 
above 
U. of Nevada xX - Professors. 
* Dak. Agri. Col- x Also after 4 years Asst. Prof. or 
—_ 1 semester '/; pay above 
U. of N. Dakota 
U. of Oklahoma - 3 Professor must Asst. Prof. or 
file a bond that he above. 
will remain in the 
University 3 
years after re- 
ceiving his leave. 
If he leaves be- 
fore, he agrees to 
return a propor- 
tional amount of 
money received 
during his leave. 
Okla. Agri. & xX Asst. Prof. or 
Mech. College above. 
U. of Oregon 1 year '/, pay. ? 
Oregon State Agri. x Asst. Prof. or 
College above. 
Pa. State College x x - Professors. 


Also a system for 
those desiring to 
do graduate work. 


| 
| 
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Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/, Year, 


Institution Year, '/, Pay Full Pay Those Eligible 
Utah State Agri. =x — Professors. 
College 
U. of Wyoming 1 year 40 per cent — Professors. 
of salary. 


ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES 


Boston 
Brigham Young 
Brown 


Colgate 
Clark 
Columbia 


Cornell 


De Pauw 


Duke 


George Washington 


Harvard 


Lehigh 
Miami 


Northwestern 


Ohio Wesleyan 


Otterbein 
Princeton 
Rochester 


Asst. Prof. or 
above. 

Every member 
of faculty. 
Every member 
of faculty. 

? 

? 

Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
Professors, Act- 
ing Professors, 
Asst. Prof. 
Asst. Prof. or 
above. 

? 

? 
Professors & 
Asst. Prof. 

? 


- Professors & 


Assoc. Prof. 
who have 
served 15 years. 
Asst. Prof. or 
above. 

After 7 years 
to Professors 
& Assoc. Prof. 
After 10 years 
to Asst. Prof. 
& Instructors. 


| 
2 
| 
xX 
| 
| xX 
x x 
| x 
| = 
x 
| : 
x 
XxX x 
xX x 
x ? 
? 
x — Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
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Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/, Year, 


Institution Year, '/: Pay Full Pay 
Rutgers x x 
N. J., College for Women Full academic 


year at'/, pay for 
one appointed to 
a Guggenheim 
fellowship or 
other research fel- 
lowship approved 
by the trustees. 


Southern Methodist Whole year, '/; 


salary. 

Stanford x 

COLLEGES 

Allegheny x 

Amherst xX x 
Hope to restore 
sabbatical leave 
for a year at full 
salary. 

Ashland X 

Barnard Xx 

Bates xX Full year with 
pay to men 
devoting them- 
selves to gradu- 
ate study. 

Berea 4 
After ten years of 
service. 

Birmingham-Southern xX 

Bowdoin X x 

Bryn Mawr x 

Carleton 

Dartmouth x x 

Elmira xX xX 

Grinnell X xX 


Those Eligible 


Professors & 
Assoc. Prof. 


From the rank 
of Instructor. 


Professors. 
Asst. Prof. and 
above 


have received 
an M.A 
Professors. 

No more than 
3 ata time. 


ween 


Professors 


Professors. 
Professors. 
Professors & 
Assoc. Prof. 


- Professors. 


Professors & 
Asst. Prof. 


Professors. 
> 


= 


Institution 
Hamilton 


Haverford 


Kalamazoo 
Knox 


Lafayette 
Marietta 


Marymount 
Mount Holyoke 


Muhlenberg 
City of New York 


Randolph-Macon 


Saint Stevens 
Scripps 
Shorter 
Simmons 


Smith 


Swarthmore 
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Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/2 Year, 


Year, '/2 Pay 
x 


Amount of salary 
not specified. 

x 

x 


Full Pay 

Full salary may be 
allowed if the trus- 
tees are con- 
vinced that the 
professor’s year 
is to be spent in 
productive schol- 
arship of _ real 
value. 


xX 


x 

The second sys- 
tem, '/; year on 
full salary, is being 
substituted for 
the first because 
many were unable 
to afford the first 
system. 
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Those Eligible 


Professors. 


Professors. 
Above rank 
of Instructor 
Professors. 
Professsors & 
Asst. Prof. 
Professors. 
Professorial 
rank. 
Professors. 
Members of 
the staff. 
Above Instruc- 
tor. 

All ranks. 

? 
Instructors 
who wish fur- 
ther study. 
Professors of 
various ranks 
Professors or 
Assoc. Prof. 

> 


— 
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Institution 
Sweet Briar 


Tufts 


Trinity 
Union 
Vassar 


Wellesley 


Wesleyan- 
(Macon, Ga.) 


Wells 


Western State 
of Colorado 
Wheaton 


Worcester Poly- 


technic Institute 


Colorado 
State Teachers 


Illinois 
Northern State 
Teachers 
Southern State 
Normal 
Western State 
Teachers 
Kansas 
State Teachers 
(Hays) 
(Pittsburgh) 


Plan Includes Full Plan ie 1/, Year, 


Year, '/: Pay Pay Those Eligible 

x x — Professors. 

If leave is not 
taken at the end 
of the 6th year the 
leave is cumula- 
tive. 

x x Faculty mem- 
bers. 

x x Professors. 

x xX Professors. 

x x Asst. Prof. or 
above. 

x Senior Pro- 
fessors in all 
departments. 

Whole year on 
about '/s pay. 

x xX Above In- 
structor and 
Librarian. 

Amount of pay 
not specified. 
x Professors and 
After 7 years Assoc. Prof. 

x Above Asst. 

Prof. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 


up to $1500 


x 


Faculty mem- 
bers with Ph. 
D. 


One out of 25 
members. 


4 per cent of 
faculty. 


= 
= 


to 
bo 
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Plan Includes Full Plan Includes '/, Year, 


Institution Year, '/,; Pay Full Pay Those Eligible 
Michigan 
Central State 
X — Instructors. 
Normal | 
Western State 
Teachers 
State Normal Xx xX ? 
(Ypsilanti) | 
Missouri ) 
State Teachers xX — 2 members of 
(Cape Girardeau) | faculty each 
year. 
Montana 
State Normal x — Asst. Prof. or 
above. 
New York 
State Teachers x — Members of 
college staff. 


North Dakota) 
State Teachers _ 
(Minot) x —_ ? 
State Normal | 
(Dickinson) 
Oklahoma 
State Teachers | 
(Edmond, Ada, x ? 
Tahlequah, Du- | 
rant, Alva) 
Wisconsin 
State Teachers xX 
but no Instructor 
may receive more 
than $1500. 


The following institutions retain the system of granting sabbatical 
leave on full pay. The professor, however, is to provide a substitute 
whose salary he himself must pay. It is usually stipulated that the 
substitute must be approved by the governing board of the uni- 
versity and that his salary be paid through the Treasurer’s Office. 

Case School of Applied Science; 

University of Cincinnati; 

Drury College; 

Hanover College; 

Johns Hopkins University; (This university has no system but is 


— 
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“extremely liberal in granting leave for three months, six months, 
or even a year whenever the professor can present a good reason for 


his absence.’’) 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering; 


(Limited to three members of the faculty. 


Salary is “approxi- 


mately their full salary.’’) 


Phillips University ; 
each year. 


(Limited to from one to three professors 
It is not clear whether the furnishing of a substitute is 


the absentee’s responsibility.) 


Simpson College; 
Whitman College; 
Yale University. 


The following institutions have definite systems of leave, each 
different from the usual one adopted: 


U. of California: 


U. of Chicago: 


Davidson College: 
Erskine College: 


Friends Univ., 
(Wichita, Kans.): 
Grove City College: 


Idaho State Normal 
School, (Albion, Lew- 
iston) : 

Keuka College 

(Keuka Park, N. Y.): 


U. of Louisville: 


S. W. Missouri 
Teachers College: 
N. Mexico State 
Teachers College: 
N. Mexico Normal 
University: 
Oberlin College: 


1 year,?/; salary. After three years’ service 
half year at */; pay. 

Resident work in 5 quarters and absence 
during 3 quarters of a two-year period, all 
at full salary. 

Each year 2 professors awarded $1000 each 
for summer European travel. 

Every four or five years a professor is 
“sent off’’ for summer travel. 

Two professors sent on leave each year and 
granted $1000 apiece. 

Professors engaged on twelve-month basis; 
every third summer they may be absent 
with salary. 

After four years’ service a professor is given 
leave for three months with salary. 


After five years all members of faculty and 
office force are entitled to semester's leave 
with full pay if they travel or study; a 
semester's leave with half pay if they stay 
at home. 

Men of professorial rank after four years of 
service are granted one semester at half pay. 
After three years, three months’ leave with 


pay. 

One sabbatical year; one month’s salary 
paid by the college. 

One quarter each two years with full pay. 


After ten years a full year at full pay. 
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U. of Redlands: The professor on a sabbatical leave is 
granted fifty per cent of the maximum 
salary for one of his rank. If the leave 
is granted for one semester only he is paid 
3/, of said salary for the one semester. 

Wis. Teachers’ College: One summer in three off on full pay. 

Wash. State Normal: Eleven-month basis; 13th quarter off on 


full pay. 
Wilson College, Every eighth year off on half salary. 
(Chambersburg, Pa.) : 
Wooster College: After ten years, one year at half pay or 


half year at full pay. 
U.S. Military Academy: Two professors granted sabbatical leave 
each year. 


A few colleges grant money for leaves on percentage basis: 


Antioch College: Grants a professor, after five years of em- 
ployment, an allowance equal to three per 
cent of his last year’s salary for the number 
of years—not to exceed ten—he has been 
in the college. 


N. E. Missouri Five per cent of the professor’s salary is 
Teachers College: added by the institution and set aside as a 


fund which he may use during a leave. 


At the University of Wisconsin a professor who teaches in the six 
weeks summer session receives as pay fifteen per cent of his salary 
for the year. If he teaches two summer sessions without compensa- 
tion, he is entitled to a semester’s leave on full pay. 

At Indiana University there is a reduced rate of compensation 
for teaching in the summer school. The teacher who subsequently 
takes a leave of absence is paid for the summer school work at the 
full salary rate. 

The following institutions make various arrangements for giving 
instructors, who wish to study for advanced degrees, leave with some 
pay: 

University of Akron 

Bucknell University 

Carson & Newman College 

Doane College 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Louisiana State Normal Schools 

Marshall College 

Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.) 
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The following institutions have no regular systems of sabbatical 
leave, but profess to consider individual cases sympathetically and 
frequently to grant leaves with pay: 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Capital University 

Colorado State Agricultural College 
College of the City of Detroit 
Converse College 

Georgia School of Technology 
University of Georgia 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hood College 

Howard College 

Luther College 

Michigan State College 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Newcomb College 

New York University 

Park College 

Pennsylvania College for Women 
University of Pennsylvania 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
University of Richmond 

St. Olaf College 

Skidmore College 

University of South Carolina 
South Dakota State School of Mines 
Stout Institute 

Tulane University 

Wabash College 

University of Washington 
Washington University 

Western College for Women 


Purpose 


1. The purpose of the leave is often specifically stated to be for 
study, travel, or some employment of the professor's time which 
will make him more serviceable to the university. ‘This is obviously 
tacitly assumed to be a condition in most cases. A few replies 
specify that if the professor uses his leave merely for rest at home, 
he shall receive only one-half as much remuneration as he would 
have received if he had met the conditions enumerated above. 

2. Again it is sometimes explicitly stated, and usually assumed, 
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that a professor on leave is not to enter the service of any other 
institution or to accept remunerative employment of any sort. 

3. The institution almost invariably takes the view that the 
leave is not so much a reward to the individual for services rendered 
as a means for improving the services to be rendered to the college 
in the future. Therefore, many institutions make it a condition 
of the leave that the absentee return for one, two, or three years of 
service. To insure the meeting of this condition, certain universities 
adopt the precaution taken by the University of Oklahoma; 7. e., 
every professor granted a leave must file a bond that he will remain 
in the university one, two, or three years after the completion of his 
sabbatical. If he leaves before the expiration of that time, he 
agrees to return to the university a proportional amount of the salary 
received when on leave. 


Percentages of Eligibles Who Take Leave 


The answers to our second question are so various as to make 
any sort of generalization practically impossible. In the first place, 
about half of them gave the percentage of those eligible in any one 
vear; and the other half the percentage of those within the eligible 
grades. In few cases were there any reliable statistics at hand in 
the university offices. The variations that have been thought 
significant have generally been indicated in the above table. I 
append a few of the characteristic answers: 


Brown: “In 1929-30 seven out of twenty-seven 
eligible.” 
Cornell: “A rough estimate is that approximately 


fifty per cent of those eligible avail them- 
selves of the privilege.” 


Columbia: “Thirty-six per cent would, I think, be a 
fair figure to give you.”’ 

George Washington: “One hundred per cent of our staff—as 
far as I am aware.” 

Miami: “Not more than two a year take advantage 


of [the half-year at full pay]. This 
privilege is limited to full professors.” 
Northwestern: “Each year about four men, usually full 
professors. We did not have the sudden 
press of applications which we expected on 
the action first being taken, but since 
that time there has been an increasing 
interest, particularly among the older men.”’ 


__ 
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Rutgers: “Usually about three or four of a faculty 
of about 300 are on leave of absence.”’ 

Minnesota: “We believe that less than ten per cent of 
those eligible avail themselves of the 
privilege.” 


Two colleges, Bowdoin and Tufts, believe so strongly in the system 
that each one expects to require every man eligible to take leave at 
least once in seven years. 


Cost 


Many more than one-half of the answers state that the actual 
cost of the system to the college is negligible. They explain that 
when the absentee receives but one-half pay that the other half 
may be employed in engaging a substitute, or that the professor’s 
courses may be omitted for the period of his absence without working 
any great hardship to the student body, or that the department 
usually carries the load without extra expense. These methods of 
disposing of the absentee’s work are obviously easier to apply in 
large than in small departments. 

Some answers apparently give the actual amount of money paid 
to men on leave without considering whether this is an actual addition 
to the university budget. For example, one university (University 
of Minnesota) replies: ‘Last year the cost of seventeen leaves 
was $32,300." The estimated cost of the system is usually con- 
fessedly unreliable. It runs from nothing or not more than one 
per cent of the salary budget to $35,000. The president of one small 
college which has no system of leave makes a grotesquely high 
estimate of the probable cost of a system to his institution. He 
assumes that the cost would be at least $200,000 a year. He may 
have been thinking of the principal needed to produce an income 
sufficiently large to pay the salaries. As we have indicated, Middle- 
bury College has been left a sum of $100,000, the income of which 
is used to pay only two professors on leave full salaries for a year. 


Institutions Having No System 


Thirty-nine institutions are working on systems for sabbatical 
leave which they expect to adopt in the immediate future. The 
reasons for the failure to adopt a system to date are interesting. 
The one most frequently asserted is lack of money. One college 
queries whether it is not a legitimate activity of this Association 
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to use its influence toward increasing endowments to the point where 
leaves can be afforded. State Boards of Education are often skeptical 
of the advantages of the system and unwilling to spend money for it. 
One hundred and ninety-five institutions have no system of sabbatical 
leave. Most of the administrators of these institutions express 
regret that no system of sabbatical leave is in operation. “It is a 
matter of considerable embarrassment to us” is a characteristic 
phrase. Lack of adequate financial resources is the reason usually 
given. Some of the answers are rueful and sardonic; e. g., “None. 
This is a State College.’ or ‘“The idea of sabbatical leave is entirely 
foreign to.... The faculty are hired hands to the Board.” 
In Arkansas there is a state law forbidding the payment of salary 
to professors on leave from state institutions. Only a few adminis- 
trators are skeptical about the value of the sabbatical leave. One 
chancellor objects to a mechanical rule, believing, apparently, that 
leave should be granted only to those professors who will use it to 
advantage. The one frankly hostile attitude was expressed as 
follows: ‘‘We have all we can do to keep teachers on the job without 
furnishing them sabbatical leave.’’ This is from the Head of a 
Presbyterian College, who clearly believes in original sin. 

The inferences to be drawn from the large array of facts obtained 
from our survey are the following: 

1. The belief of administrators is practically unanimous that 
the sabbatical leave is a desirable institution, at least when used in 
travel and study. 

2. The system most generally in vogue is one that allows leave 
of absence for a whole year on half pay. However, many institu- 
tions grant the alternative of one-half year on full pay. The ten- 
dency is toward the extension of this latter system. Administrators 
point out the fact that the financial burden of the first alternative 
upon the professor is so heavy that he will take his leave infre- 
quently. The difficulty of administering the second alternative 
is sometimes greater, particularly for the smaller institutions which 
must provide substitutes for the absentees. 

3. The granting of leave is practically always contingent upon 
the adjustments being made in the department involved which 
are necessary to carry on its work without serious impairment. 

4. The actual cost of operating a system of sabbatical ‘eave is, 
according to the testimony of administrators, so small as to be 
negligible. 
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Conclusion 


Your Committee, after examining all of the evidence submitted, 
has come to the following conclusions: 

1. That the sabbatical leave should not be regarded as a privilege 
granted to the professor primarily for the advantage which the 
university will gain from his enhanced powers on his return. The 
benefit which his leave may bring to learning and scholarship in 
general should be the first and most important consideration. While 
the sabbatical should be regarded as devised partly for the intellec- 
tual refreshment and growth of the individual, the professor who is a 
productive scholar should receive preferred treatment in the length 
of his leaves and in the financial conditions under which they are 
granted. 

2. That if a full year on full pay is not feasible, the leave for a 
half year on full pay is greatly preferable to the whole year on half 
pay. The ordinary professor seldom finds himself able to meet 
the increased expense of travel for a given period on less than his 
full salary. 

3. That in institutions which have been unable to adopt the most 
generous system, scholars of established reputation who, in the 
opinion of the governing board, have in hand important problems 
of research, should be granted a year’s leave of absence on full pay. 

4. That the normal cost of the preferred system is very small, 
and that therefore the half year on full pav should be very much 
more widely adopted, provided it be impossible to adopt a more 
generous system. Due to the fact, first that the professor must take 
his leave under severe limitations, even if he receive his full salary, 
and second that a number of institutions have found ways of granting 
the full salary, we recommend that whenever possible, the full salary 
be granted for the entire year. 


OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL, Chairman' 


1 The other members of the committee are Professors C. M. Andrews, Yale; Margaret C. 
Ferguson, Wellesley; Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins; A. C. Lanier, Missouri; Ernest Merritt, 
Cornell; J. B. Pratt, Williams; ©. E. Randall, Brown; F. N. Scott, Michigan; W. L. Upson, 
Washington (St. Louis); Frederick Slocum, Wesleyan. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
COMMITTEE TO NOMINATE OFFICERS 


The Committee to Nominate Officers for 1932 consists of Pro- 
fessors G. H. Sabine, Ohio State, Chairman; Joseph Allen, City 
of New York; W. C. Curtis, Missouri; H. C. Lancaster, Johns 
Hopkins; D. C. Jackson, Mass. Institute of Technology. Sugges- 
tions of nominees will be welcome. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The twelfth annual meeting was held in New York City on January 
30 and 31, with a meeting of the Conference of Secretaries on the 29th. 

At the meeting of the Conference of Secretaries, an interesting 
report was presented by the Executive Secretary of the Medieval 
Academy of America, on a study of book publications of the Con- 
stituent Societies and the disposition of books published through 
revolving book funds. The Council voted to prepare for the societies 
a joint list of book publications offered for sale and to arrange for 
its distribution, appending a list of the periodicals regularly pub- 
lished by the societies. 

Among other results of the meetings of the Council, the following 
are of chief interest: 

The Permanent Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, reported that 
in the past ten years more than a million and a half of dollars had 
been secured by the Council for its activities, this sum coming from 
over sixty different sources. The estimated resources of the Council 
during the current year were indicated as approximately $350,000. 

The appointment of three new committees was announced; 
namely, on the History of Law, on Japanese Studies, and on Medi- 
terranean Antiquities. 

Among current activities, provision was made for the continuation 
of work in the fields of Chinese Studies, Indic and Iranian Studies, 
Musicology, Native American Languages, History of Primitivism, 
excavations in Samaria, Corpus of Medieval Songs, ‘Bibliography 
of American Travel,’’ Joseph Sabin’s “‘Dictionary of Books Relating 
to America,’’ Medieval Italian Terms of Business, the functioning 
of the English Government in the Fourteenth Century, Medieval 
Latin, Ancient Vases, and Latin Translations of Aristotle. 

Undertakings for which provision has now been made for the first 
time include: the Study of New England Speech Forms; a Lin- 
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guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada; continued work 
upon a monumental Bibliography, listing chronologically all books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides published in the United States from 
1639 to 1800; the second volume of the “‘Vedic Variants; a study 
of the relations between the English Government and the Papacy; 
the publication of an Ethiopic text of the Book of Ecclesiastes; 
the completion of the monumental ‘“‘Thesaurus of Hebrew Oriental 
Melodies.” 

The officers for the coming year are Professor Edward C. Arm- 
strong, of Princeton, Chairman; Professor William A. Hammond, 
of the Library of Congress, Vice-Chairman; Professor William E. 
Linglebach, of the University of Pennsylvania, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The seventeenth annual meeting was held at Indianapolis, January 
22 and 23, with the largest attendance in the history of the Association. 

“The College and Mass Education’”’ was the general topic for the 
afternoon session, with addresses by President Lowell, Harvard, 
President Macmillan, Wells, and Dean Haggerty, Minnesota. 

President Lowell emphasized the importance of the college as the 
place for giving a high type of general education to the future mem- 
bers of the professions. The subjects in the curricula, important 
as they are, are less vital than the spirit in which they are studied, 
“the real defect of the American college has lain less in what it has 
taught than in the fact that the students, in the main, have not taken 
their education seriously.” 

Among different possible procedures for achieving the aims of the 
college, President Lowell enunciated three basic principles at Har- 
vard: 

First: that in most cases interest comes from effort before effort 
is produced by interest. 

Second: that all education beyond the grade of drill is essentially 
self-education. By no process can a man be educated against 
his will. The teacher can help, explain, guide and stimulate, but 
education comes from personal effort of the pupil. 

Third: that a man is a whole; not a series of independent mental 
thought-tight compartments, but a complete whole, which is best 
guided by someone who, as far as possible, understands the whole. 

He described in some detail the working of the general or compre- 
hensive examination, the reading periods, and the new housing sys- 
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tem as an attempt to form communities which will embody and pro- 
mote the spirit that we have been trying to introduce into the college. 

President Macmillan made a spirited defense of American educa- 
tion ‘against those who compare it unfavorably with education 
overseas or condemn it because it does not conform to their own 
standards.” 

He pointed out that the American compulsory school system 
“has killed that strange combination of ignorance, superstition, 
insensibility, conservatism, and good humor known on the other side 
as the peasant mind.’’ He felt that ‘‘we need not despair of doing 
something comparably great in higher education.’’ This is a pro- 
gram more ambitious and complicated than any people has ever set 
itself, and ‘‘a great deal of experimentation of all sorts must be 
carried on before its final philosophy can be written.” 

Dean Haggerty proposed twenty-one queries as illustrative of a 
much larger number in connection with the education of students 
in large groups and dealt particularly with four problems: (1) 
Trends in enrolments, faculty members, and faculty-student ratios; 
(2) the extra-curricular activities of college students; (3) student 
learning in classes of different size; and (4) student guidance with 
particular reference to emotional maladjustment.” 

He proposed an expenditure of ‘ten million dollars in collegiate 
educational research’’ and declared that such an expenditure ‘would 
do more to promote the cause of higher education in America than 
would the use of that amount of money to expand and repair existing 
institutions or to establish new courses.”’ 

The function of the college was discussed from three quite distinct 
points of view by Dean Works, of the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Park, of Bryn Mawr, and President Bryan, of the University of 
Indiana. 

Reports were presented on the Enlistment of College Teachers, 
by President Wilkins, of Oberlin; Some Problems of Scholarship, 
by President Wriston, of Lawrence; and Educational Surveys, 
by President McVey, of Kentucky. 

The Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship was author- 
ized to study the reading habits of faculty members in a representa- 
tive group of colleges, a task which may be attended with interesting 
possibilities. 

The proposal of the Commission on Enlistment and Training of 
College Teachers for a factual inquiry regarding college graduates 
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of the past ten years who are engaged in college teaching was re- 
ferred to the executive committee for favorable consideration. 

Dr. Wilkins, of Oberlin, was elected President for the current 
year, President McConaughy, of Wesleyan, succeeding him as 
Chairman of the Committee on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


A summer school for engineering teachers will again be held this 
year at the University of Michigan in Chemical Engineering from 
June 24 to July 8 with a tour of inspection following until July 14 
and with some attention to allied subjects. A second session, de- 
voted to teaching of mathematics to engineering students will be 
held at the University of Minnsesota from August 24 to September 5 
in convenient relation to the regular summer meetings of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America at the same place. The program 
includes discussion of principles of teaching in general and of 
college courses in mathematics. 


DOcTORATES IN SCIENCE 


Reprint and Circular No. 95, of the National Research Council, 
contains statistical information in regard to doctorates conferred 
in the sciences by American universities during 1929 and 1930. It 
is the eleventh annual compilation. Sixty-two institutions are 
listed with 1074 doctorates classified under 22 subjects. Institutions 
conferring more than 30 doctorates are: Chicago 94, Wisconsin 86, 
Cornell 80, Johns Hopkins 58, Michigan 55, Minnesota 53, Ohio 
State University 50, California 47, Columbia 44, Illinois 43, Yale 43, 
Harvard 40. The subject most numerously represented is chem- 
istry 317, followed by zoology 100, psychology 97, physics 91, botany 
81, mathematics 75, etc. 

The classification by subjects indicates Chicago first in botany 
with 11, in chemistry with 28, in mathematics with 12; the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology first in physics with 11; Cornell first 
in zoology with 21; Massachusetts Institute of Technology first 
in engineering with 14. The list of theses’ titles following would 
seem to have considerable value for research workers in the various 
fields. 


| 
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NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


American college students throughout the nation may wear 
the same style of clothes, they may enjoy the same kind of amuse- 
ments, and they may read the same books and periodicals, but they 
do not think alike. 

This conclusion was brought forcibly to the writer while attending 
the Sixth Annual Congress of the National Student Federation of 
America held at Atlanta, Georgia, recently. Approximately 300 
student presidents, representing 200 major colleges and universities 
with a total enrolment of more than 400,000 students, convened 
to discuss the solution of their various campus problems and to con- 
sider the tariff in its relation to our national and international 
economic structure. 

While these undergraduate leaders of America demonstrated 
their capability of sane and serious study of problems affecting their 
campus life and activities, they clearly indicated, largely as an 
accompaniment of this paramount local interest, a wide diversity 
of opinion. The student executive of the western university thinks 
in terms of student self-government as applied to large corporations 
which administer the enormous athletic gate receipts, hire directors 
and coaches, supervise publications, debating, book stores and 
student unions. The student president of the private eastern college 
regards his position principally as one of honor awarded to him by 
his colleagues, and he concerns himself little with representing 
his student body in the direction of athletics and other extra-curricular 
activities, since they comprise separate departments of his institution. 
The student officers of the South are occupied chiefly with the hand- 
ling of student conduct and the development of a workable honor 
system, possibly similar to the one in force at Washington and Lee 
University. The student presidents of the leading women’s colleges 
are interested in problems of curriculum and honors courses. 

Hence, in a gathering of representatives from institutions where 
traditions and customs vary so widely, one is confronted with a 
confusion of attitudes and points-of-view. Certainly student self- 
government as a training for good citizenship cannot be overempha- 
sized. Yet at the same time we must face the fact that little real 
progress has been made during the past four or five years in removing 
that provincialism which is at the same time the glory and the curse 
of the American educational system. With few exceptions under- 
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graduate leader interest is focused almost exclusively on his own 
campus or on the group of colleges which form his athletic conference. 
He evidently fails to see a parallel in the functioning of the instru- 
ments of his student government association to those of the state 
and nation. And instead of tying in the principles he has learned 
in the practical school of campus politics with an approach to the 
problems of the nation and world, he loses himself in the direction 
of the multitude of extra-curricular activities which crowd the 
life of the undergraduate. The average American student can dis- 
cuss intelligently neither his own government and political parties 
nor the international relations which fall so easily from the tongue 
of the European student. Partially as a result of this fact we 
have no concerted collegiate reaction to any civic or political crisis 
in our national life, as is so characteristic of most foreign insti- 
tutions, where student feeling responds quickly. Student atten- 
tion to the trends in state-craft is at most a cursory reading of 
headlines. 

The question is frequently asked of American students in Europe, 
“Why are you not interested in politics and international affairs?” 
While it is my purpose here simply to point out certain character- 
istics which I have observed in our college men and women, we may 
find the answer in the practice of isolation characteristic of our 
national life; perhaps it is the failure of our educational system to 
stir up such an interest; again it may be the result of the emphasis 
upon business above everything else. In any event, the condition 
exists and few plausible remedies have been brought forth. The 
Atlanta conclave was a startling revelation of this fact. 

The National Student Federation was founded by a group of 
forward-looking students with the first congress in 1925 at Princeton 
University, at which time was adopted the purpose: ‘‘We would 
achieve a spirit of cooperation among the students of the United 
States of America to give consideration to questions affecting stu- 
dents’ interests; we would develop an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and international importance; we would 
foster understanding among the students of the world in the further- 
ance of an enduring peace. In working toward these ends the Feder- 
ation acts independently of any political party or religious creed.”’ 
In keeping with these far-reaching ideals the Atlanta Congress was 
staged with the hope of attracting student attention to a real prob- 
lem in government today—that of the tariff—as well as to study the 
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solution of collegiate activity difficulties. At most, those present 
showed only a receptive attitude toward what representatives of 
the two major political parties and the socialistic party had to say. 
There were no challenging questions asked of the speakers in the 
forums which were scheduled to follow the speeches! There were 
no requests to break up into discussion groups to consider from their 
point-of-view what was said! On the other hand these student 
leaders were anxious to sit in on committee groups to offer solutions 
for their own local campus troubles. 

A poll taken toward the end of the Congress sessions showed a fair 
cross-section of student opinion on some of the major questions 
of national and international consequence. One of the striking 
results was the fact that from one-third to one-half were undecided 
as to what was in their own minds the best solution. Of the four 
questions asked on the war debt settlement, the majority favored 
the cancellation with a greater number remaining undecided than 
taking a definite stand. To the query, ‘Should the United States 
join the World Court on the basis of the Root formula,” there were 
more in the affirmative than the negative, but again the bulk of them 
were undecided. That our student leaders are pacifists was indi- 
cated by the very decided majority in favor of the United States 
assuming world leadership in a vigorous effort to promote further 
disarmament by mutual agreement, and an almost equal support 
of the proposition that R.O.T.C. training in colleges be removed 
from a compulsory basis. As to the recognition of Soviet Russia, a 
fair percentage favored it on the basis of a settlement of the debt by 
negotiation; but more than half were undecided. 

The reaction of students to the tariff problem was a favoring 
of a moderate protective tariff for revenue and the protection of 
infant industry with about one-fourth undecided and one-fourth 
favoring free trade. And in the same vein, the poll showed that 
students believe there is no fundamental difference between the so- 
called platforms of the two major political parties. There was an 
even division of opinion on the advisability of a third party and 
government ownership of public utilities. 

Some indication of the manner in which the nation’s future leaders 
will deal with prohibition was indicated when the majority expressed 
a desire for repeal or modification. These serious minded college 
leaders, who are certainly familiar with campus conditions, also 
indicated that drinking among students is increasing. Only 16 
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believed that it was decreasing and none that it had been eliminated 
on any campus. 

As a result of my observations at the gathering of American 
student leaders, one answer to the question “Are American college 
students world-minded?’’ seems evident. Their capacity for de- 
velopment in that field of thought is a potential one. Moreover, 
they do, in spite of all that I have pointed out, evince an interest in 
that direction. 

A great number of delegates came to Atlanta as observers. After 
seeing this student organization at work, their sympathy was won 
over to its significant ideals and more and more student government 
associations are affiliating with the Federation as a result. In their 
Congress they endorsed an ever-widening scope of activity iy their 
central office in New York, which already includes the scheduling 
of numerous international debates here and abroad, a student 
travel service to Europe, a weekly student news release, semi- 
monthly radio broadcasts, a cooperation with international student 
organizations, and annual conclaves to promote understanding 
between students of the United States and the world in the further- 
ance of an enduring world peace. 

E. R. Murrow, President 


CALENDAR REFORM 


The University Association for the Study of Calendar Reform, 
referred to in the February Bulletin, has issued a leaflet entitled 
“Calendar Improvement without Legislation,’ of which copies 
may be obtained from Professor C. C. Wylie, University of Iowa. 

The pamphlet discusses: First, the desirability of a permanent 
calendar with a given day of the month always falling on the same 
day of the week; second, the equalization of the months and quarters; 
third, the use of an auxiliary calendar to give for business purposes 
the essential benefits of a permanent calendar, with the present 
familiar twelve-month calendar retained for dating and other pur- 
poses; fourth, a fixed Easter instead of a possible wandering of 
thirty-five days; and finally, the desirability of celebrating all 
holidays on Monday. 

The Association opposes the proposal of a thirteen-month calendar 
and advocates certain minor changes including the numbering of 
the weeks from one to fifty-two. 


REVIEWS 


The Promise of Youth, by Barbara S. Burks, Dorothy W. Jensen, 
Lewis M. Terman, and Others—Volume III in Genetic Studies of 
Genius, Lewis M. Terman, Editor, Stanford University Press, 1930, 
Large 8 vol., 508 pp., price $6.00. 

How do gifted children develop and turn out? Will the gifted 
child be the gifted adult? Do the gifted come from superior stock? 
Are they freakish? Scores of questions of this sort are raised and 
answered in whole or in part in this epoch-making volume. 

It will be recalled that Volume I reported the selection and char- 
acterization of the thousand most gifted children of pre-high school 
age in California. This volume reports a follow-up study of the 
available members (587) of the original group after a lapse of six 
to eight years. . 

Space allotted to this review does not permit description or dis- 
cussion of the technique of measurement. Suffice it to say that it 
represents the use of the most critical tests, ratings, interviews, 
case histories, and accurate statistics for which the senior author 
is the most outstanding authority in this country; and the con- 
clusions drawn in this virgin field of complex situations are con- 
servative and guarded. 

Validating the earlier survey of these gifted children by this new 
elaborate resyrvey the authors maintain that we may say of any 
group of children representing the brightest four in a thousand 
selected and studied in the manner of this project that: ‘They 
would have a much larger proportion of near relatives who had 
achieved notably more than ordinary men and women achieve; 
they would be slightly superior to average children in health and 
physique; their mean educational achievement, however measured, 
would be vastly superior to that of unselected children; the amount 
of unevenness in their abilities would differ very little from that 
which obtains for children in general; they would be found superior 
to unselected children in trustworthiness, emotional stability, zeal, 
social adaptibility, leadership, common sense, and almost every 
other desirable trait of personality or character, though in some 
of these their superiority would be much less marked than in intel- 
lectual processes.’’ Page 7. 

In Chapter XXVIII Professor Terman reviews the findings of 
the volume as a whole and sets in twenty items the most salient 
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findings, which will undoubtedly prove the standard of quotations 
from this volume for many years, as follows: 

“1. Gifted children come predominantly from family stocks 
of decidedly superior intellectual endowment and of slightly superior 
physical endowment; 

“2. These family stocks have greatly decreased in fecundity 
during the last two generations and have already reached the point 
where they are not maintaining themselves; 

“3. The mean IQ of siblings of children who are in the IQ range 
above 140 is about 123, or almost exactly what would be expected 
if the correlation between siblings in the general population were 
in the neighborhood of 0.45 or 0.50; 

“4. Intellectually gifted children, either because of better en- 
dowment or better physical care, or both, are as a group slightly 
superior to the generality of children in health and physique and 
tend to remain so; 

“5. Children above 140 IQ are not as a group characterized 
by intellectual one-sidedness, emotional instability, lack of sociality 
or of social adaptability, or other types of maladjusted personality: 

“6. Indeed, in practically every personality and character trait 
such children average much better than the general school population; 

“7, In social-intelligence ratings, social interests, and play 
activities, gifted children as a group are either normal or superior; 

“8. In mental masculinity and femininity gifted boys rate on 
a par with unselected school boys of corresponding age, while gifted 
girls deviate significantly from the norm of their sex in the direction 
of greater masculinity; 

“9. In the character traits measured by the Raubenheimer-Cady 
tests the typical gifted child of nine years is on a par with unselected 
children of thirteen or fourteen years; 

“10. In trait ratings by teachers gifted children show their 
superiority to the average most of all in intellectual and volitional 
qualities and least in physical and social traits; 

“11. In school progress the typical gifted child is accelerated 
by 14 per cent of his age, but in actual mastery of the school subjects 
(as shown by achievement tests) he is accelerated by more than 
40 per cent of his age; 

“12. At the age of ten years there is no correlation between 
achievement test scores and the number of years gifted children 
have attended school; 
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“13. As a rule gifted boys maintain or almost maintain their 
relative superiority to the common run in intelligence, at least 
through the period of adolescence; 

“14. Girls somewhat more often than boys show a drop in the 
IQ as adolescence is approached, or soon thereafter; 

“15. School achievement as a rule continues through high 
school and college to be in line with the IQ originally found in 1921-22; 

“16. Subject failures in high school are practically never in- 
curred by children of this grade of intelligence; 

“17. Nearly three-quarters of the total marks earned in high 
school by gifted girls, and nearly half of those earned by gifted boys, 
are of A grade; 

“18. Gifted children of the senior high school year test on the 
average above the 90th percentile of the general run of high school 
seniors on the Iowa High School Content Examination, or from 
1.5 to 2.0 S. D.’s above the mean of high school seniors in general; 

“19. More than 90 per cent of gifted boys and more than 80 
per cent of gifted girls (in this group) go to college, most of them 
remaining to graduate; 

“20. Those who graduate from high-grade universities win 
Phi Beta Kappa or other graduation honors about three times as 
frequently as do the general run of graduates from such institutions.” 
(Pages 472"++.) 

Thus he dispels the superstition and fear that intellectually 
superior children are freakish, puny, emotionally and socially 
unstable, and psychotic; and shows that, while wide variations are 
found, on the whole the promise in early childhood is validated 
in later youth. 

While one of the most interesting units of the report consists of 
intensive case studies of children who may be classified as geniuses 
the book as a whole deals with normal bright children. The volume 
is replete with suggestions of biological, eugenic, social, and educa- 
tional problems which we may hope to have studied in the spirit of 
this pioneer work. 

C. E. SEASHORE 


Books FoR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The Carnegie Corporation has recently extended its interest to 
include American College and University Libraries and has organized 
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an Advisory Group on College Libraries, under the Chairmanship 
of W. W. Bishop, of the University of Michigan. 

Early in its existence, the Advisory Group formulated a question- 
naire requesting information under twenty-six headings as to the 
material resources of the institution and its library. The Group de- 
cided on the compilation of a list of between 8000 and 15,000 titles, 
which might be considered a minimum for a well-stocked college 
library, this compilation to be made under the direction of a li- 
brarian, with the cooperation of the faculty of his institution and a 
large number of collaborating scholars from other institutions. 

The work was undertaken and carried thre ‘gh by Mr. Charles B. 
Shaw, Librarian, with the assistance of the  >culty of Swarthmore 
College, and the present statement is based ¢ tis paper, published in 
The Library Quarterly for January, 1930, whith gives an interesting 
account of the procedure. 

“The list does not pretend to be complete or exhaustive in any 
division of any subject. The needs of the graduate student and the 
research worker were ruled out at the start. It consciously tries to 
include only those books which the undergraduate student could 
reasonably be expected to use in the pursuit of his work in courses 
commonly offered in the various liberal arts colleges. Even with so 
definite an aim as this there have been complications and there are 
inequalities. 

“What, for example, about works in foreign languages? In most 
of our colleges few undergraduates read with facility technical works 
in foreign languages. The mathematician, however, may feel that it 
is essential for the advanced undergraduate student in mathematics 
to have access to books and journals in at least French and German. 
The botanist, on the other hand, may feel that works in English 
are enough. The practical solution has to be a compromise. Or 
where, for another example, shall we draw the line on those books or 
journals which the teacher must have to keep up to date but which 
would seldom or never be consulted by the undergraduate? 

“Another difficulty has been the actual number of titles to be listed 
for each subject. The Advisory Group was emphatic in its wish to 
keep away from specific numbers—this is not, for example, a list 
of the best five hundred books on philosophy. The most definite 
statement that was made was that the list should include only those 
titles which the collaborator regarded as essential or highly desirable 
for the proper conduct of undergraduate teaching in his subject. 
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This statement naturally gave a considerable leeway to contributors, 
especially to all (and this bars out few college teachers) enthusiasts 
about their own subjects. In an attempt to establish some sort of 
measuring stick the compiler sent to about twenty college librarians 
a statement of the project and a request for a distribution of 12,000 
titles among the various subjects included. The results of this dis- 
tribution showed remarkable variations. For example, the number 
of books to be allotted to chemistry ranged from 90 to 680; to politi- 
cal science, from 200 to 1000; to French, from 100 to 1100. The 
number of periodical titles showed the same variation—chemistry, 
economics, and education all ranging from 2 to 20; history, from 2 
to 25; zoology, from ' »20. The averages, however, yielded what 
seemed to the compik airly reasonable figures, and it is interesting 
to note that the printec list does not show a great margin of departure 
from these averages. 

“Another question was the duplication of titles. It was decided 
that a title should appear only once under a subject, but that the 
same book might appear any number of times in different appropriate 
subject divisions. That is, a given title should not appear under 
‘Psychology-reference books’ and ‘Psychology-genetic.’ A_ title 
might, however, appear four times—once each in the economics, 
history, political science, and sociology sections. 

“Another difficulty was a decision to change horses in mid-stream. 
The list was originally conceived of as only a list of holdings; that is, 
the fact that a given title might be out of print or that it might now 
be costly was not regarded as debarring it from the list. Later it was 
realized that the publication would probably have considerable use 
as a buying list. Because of this probable use it was decided that 
it would be best in many instances to substitute an available book 
for an out-of-print title and to be concerned with the question of 
cost. This shift, after the compilation had been started, has prob- 
ably led to some inconsistencies in the inclusions. Many out-of-print 
books are listed and a few expensive titles are shown. It has been 
suggested that publishers may be moved to reprint some of the 
titles. 

“Copies of the preliminary edition have been sent by the Carnegie 
Corporation to two hundred and fifty or more institutions. Li- 
brarians are now at work checking it with their holdings. A corrected 
edition, incorporating the appropriate information received from 
such reports and including an Author Index, will be issued later 
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and made available probably through the agency of the American 
Library Association.” 

Received for Review. ‘“‘The Teacher and Secondary-School Ad- 
ministration,” by W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1931. 

“Training and Certification of High School Teachers,’”’ by Frank 
P. Bachman, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1930. 

“Archeology of Mississippi,’ by Calvin S. Brown, presented as 
a report by the Mississippi Geological Survey. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE COLLEGES’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP 


When individuals and foundations are investing millions in higher 
education and when so many of the population are personally inter- 
ested in college and university the question of what elements consti- 
tute a successful institution or of what factors indicate worthwhile 
accomplishment is of special importance. Colleges have been 
judged by endowment, equipment, faculty personnel, admission 
requirements, and various other criteria, but undoubtedly the most 
reliable measure, as in most enterprises, is the quality of the product. 
Assuming this to be true we must search for a satisfactory means 
of objectively rating college alumni. 

The present article is based on a study of college alumni included 
in “‘Who’s Who in America.”” While there may be some criticism 
of this criterion of success it has very definite advantages. The 
compilation has become well established as regards accuracy and 
social and financial impartiality. It lists nearly 29,000 men and 
women and gives, in most instances, their academic backgrounds. 
There is no professional or geographical bias and certainly the college 
affiliation of an individual is in no way a determining factor in his 
inclusion. Finally, the standards of admission are high and rather 
arbitrary. It is true that a relatively small fraction of all college 
alumni are included but it is felt that the inclusions are symptomatic 
and it may reasonably be inferred that the college which contributes 
a large number of leaders to the ““Who’s Who” group has contributed 
also a proportionate number of superior, although not thus recog- 
nized, graduates to American intellectual life. There are recorded 
in “‘Who’s Who,” 1928-29 edition, 28,805 biographies of which 16,433 
state that the individuals received the bachelor’s degree from Ameri- 
can institutions. Five hundred and six different colleges and uni- 
versities are represented... . 

Of the more than 500 colleges represented by alumni in “Who's 
Who,”’ many naturally contribute a very small number of names. 
The 139 colleges which are represented by at least 20 alumni each 
furnish 85 per cent of all those listed. The first 29 colleges comprise 
one-half of the 16,000, but the thirtieth college contributes only one 
less than does the twenty-ninth. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Michi- 
gan, Columbia, and Cornell have contributed one-fourth of the 
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intellectual leadership represented by college graduates included in 
“‘Who’s Who,” and the first two institutions, Harvard and Yale, 
have contributed one-seventh of the whole number. 

Considering further the actual numbers of representatives of the 
several colleges, the expectation would be that the larger universities 
would stand at the head of the list. But this is not the case. While 
several universities do actually stand at the head, six institutions 
of less than 1000 enrolment are among the highest 20, and one-third 
of the highest 60 have the smaller enrolment. There are only four 
state institutions in the first 20, and in the entire list of 139 institu- 
tions the 25 state universities furnish only 21.6 per cent of the list, 
but little more than Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

That New England is the schoolhouse of the country is well 
illustrated by further analysis of these figures. Of the 28,805 
individuals listed in ““Who’s Who,” 89.77 per cent are American born. 
Of these, 16.4 per cent were born in New England; 27.7 per cent in 
the Middle Atlantic states of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, and 32.5 per cent in the North Central states from 
Ohio to Minnesota. The 137 colleges in Table I, omitting the 
military and naval academies, contributed 13,613 graduates to the 
“Who’s Who” list of leaders. Of this number, the New England 
colleges and universities trained 32 per cent; the group in the Middle 
Atlantic states 22.8 per cent, and the North Central states’ institu- 
tions, including the great state universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, and Iowa, 22.7 per 
oumt.... 

One must not be misled by the figures into believing that the 
relatively high percentage of future leaders graduating from New 
England is due to high college enrolment. As a matter of fact, 
the institutions east of the Hudson lost ground in comparison with 
those of the Middle West during the years in which the ‘Who's 
Who” members were undergraduates. The years of graduation of 
the 16,000 college men and women in ‘‘Who’s Who”’ range from 1855 
to 1927 with the peak about 1895. Table III presents the enrolment 
of three groups of institutions at five-year intervals midway in this 
period. While the New England colleges were doubling in size 
and the universities were tripling, the Middle West state universities 
increased five times. In the face of this tremendous growth in 
student enrolment in the Middle and Far West, it is remarkable 
that the East maintained its position as the training school for 
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leaders. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton graduated 17 per cent of all 
the college men and women in “‘Who’s Who” and 15.3 per cent of 
those receiving their degrees in the twentieth century. This oc- 
curred even though the enrolment of the state universities from 
Ohio west to California increased from 1885 to 1905 twice as rapidly 
as the enrolment of the first three, and, of course, exceeded their 
total many times. . 

Of the 16,433 college graduates in ‘‘Who’s Who,” 4900 finished 
their course in 1901 or later... . 

Whether it is possible to draw any general conclusions regarding 
the factors that enter into the production of a high percentage of 
leaders is questionable... . 


DONALD B. PRENTICE 
B. W. KuNKEL 


School and Society, vol. xxxii, no. 827 


Tue UtTiLity or ACADEMIC OccaAsIoNs! 


It is characteristic of universities that they can work for the 
future as well as for the present. This has disappointments, but 
compensations as well. The disappointments should be over- 
looked, for even though approbation and acceptance sometimes 
seem remote, there may be confidence that they are inevitable. 
Perhaps because of my own interests I am inclined to stress this 
point, but it does seem to me that in politics and in the contributions 
which universities may make to a better ordering of public affairs 
confident hope for the future can reconcile us to the difficulties, 
deficiencies, and failures of the present. Every great political ad- 
vance—liberty of the press, abolition of slavery, the standing army, 
permanent embassies, civil police, a civil service—was long advocated 
before it was accepted and put into practice. The practical politician 
is much more at the mercy of time. A political leader who seeks 
office on a particular policy or idea is defeated if an ungrateful 
electorate does not approve. When similar ideas are put forward 
from a university there is no real defeat if they are not at once 
accepted. There should be aggressiveness in asserting the ideas, 
but no impatience because they are not immediately adopted.... 

How different the case of those who attempt from within the 


university to preach civil service reform or improved methods of 


1 Address at the opening exercises of the 177th academic year of Columbia University, 
September 24, 1930. 
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public administration. They can be indifferent to the early 
gratitude of the populace. They can put forward their ideas so 
that the challenge will be to future generations, and they may be 
confident that rejection, if it takes place, can later be recalled. The 
thousand economists who declared that the new tariff of abominations 
menaced our prosperity and invited international reprisals may 
wonder, or at least regret, that they failed to make any impression 
on the President’s engineering mind. They have, nevertheless, 
a solace denied Mr. Hoover, for they can be confident that events 
will justify their opinions and that another, perhaps the next, Presi- 
dent will admit them to be well founded. These are no labors of 
Sisyphus. They are argosies sent across the seas for shorter or longer 
voyages, but sure to return heavily laden. A line from Browning's 
“‘Andrea del Sarto,”’ “‘Ah, but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp,” 
could well be chiseled on the portals of university buildings... . 

In short, great political and economic reforms are preached in 
universities long before their discussion is permitted in the market 
place of practical politics. The excogitation of new ideas is some- 
times met by umreasoning denunciation. ‘Visionary’? and “‘im- 
practicable” are usual retorts. In the economic field, the terms 
“socialism,’”’ ‘“‘radicalism,”’ and “‘collectivism” are used as epithets. 
Indeed the weapon of dissent is sometimes avoirdupois and not 
argument. How unintelligent this usually is, only a moment’s 
reflection will demonstrate. 

Consider, for example, the great political struggles of the nine- 
teenth century and the issues which now provide new tests for 
constitutional government. During the nineteenth century, uni- 
versal suffrage, popular education, religious equality—these were 
the goals which were reached. Resistance there was; those who 
first preached the desirability and inevitability of these reforms 
were denounced as dangerous people. But who now would allow 
only the well-born to vote, would impose religous tests for holding 
office or make education a private and church matter? 

During the twentieth century, however, the emphasis has shifted 
to economic issues. If a century ago the police state was con- 
fronted by a demand for political justice, now a social service state 
endeavors to meet a demand for social justice. Old age pensions, 
insurance against unemployment, workmen’s compensation, public 
health—the list of activities is far too long even for tolerably ade- 
quate enumeration. Through taxation and the regulation of corpo- 
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rate enterprises—with public utility control being the great battle 
of the moment—every state is in greater or less degree deliberately 
endeavoring to prevent the further concentration of wealth. Each 
is attempting to procure for the great mass of its citizens some mea- 
sure of what is vaguely called social justice... . 

“Reform if you would preserve,’’ Macaulay declared to be ‘‘the 
watchword of great events.’ Universities. may confidently wait 
for those great events. Individually, we may be tempted to seek 
quick returns, but on academic occasions we should remember that 
there is a future as well as a present and that to discover really great 
treasures our argosy must leave its harbor. 

It is worth while, in the second place, to pause at least once a year 
to think of the importance of a student body.... 

For a good many of us who labor in universities, the chief hope of 
achieving a measure of academic immortality lies in the discovery of 
those choice spirits among the students and in the influences we can 
bring to bear on them. Unfortunately, however, we have no for- 
mula for anticipating results. We cannot be sure that we have 
separated the sheep from the goats, or the bright from the dull. 
We cannot forecast achievements, for student are not infrequently 
chameleons rather than leopards. We cannot guess as to those 
accidental influences and stimuli which make for moderate or even 
great ability. ... 

In our newly arrived university population there are choice 
spirits; there is unusual talent. There are the seeds of unwritten 
books which will be abler and more influential than those which we 
are now writing. But, alas, there is no philosopher’s stone, there is 
no vade mecum for achieving the results we strive toward. There 
is no formula which enables us to avoid offering either swaddling 
clothes or mental strait jackets. There is, however, one distinction 
that we should always insist upon. Our function in a university is 
not to inculcate knowledge but to stimulate wisdom... . 

Finally, an academic occasion has some utility because it may stir 
each one present to ask himself when it is that he senses the spirit 
and aims of the university with which he is connected. Does one 
feel a ‘‘brooding omnipresence”’ on an occasion such as this?. . . 

For my part, however, I confess that I feel the spirit of the uni- 
versity most when I walk past the campus at night. Lights shine 
from the dormitories when the modern Edisonian equivalent of 
midnight oil is being used. The law school library is still ablaze. 
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It doubtless contains a future judge or two or an eminent legal 
scholar. The rays from a laboratory mean that a patient student 
is watching a test tube or a whirring machine which may make some 
new contribution of science to our daily life. 

Below are these bright gleams—electric manifestations of the 
myriad activities of the university. But above the buildings, if 
the night is clear, you can see the stars. The signs of activity below 
in dormitories, laboratories, and libraries give us pride in the work 
of the university, but a glance above brings humility... . 

Each academic year brings to Columbia a generation of new 
students. We strive through them—through the youth of the nation 
who are, as Disraeli said, the trustees of posterity. 


LINDSAY ROGERS, 


School and Society, vol. xxxii, no. 827 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, REPORT OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Introduction and General Considerations. ... Nicholas Brown, 
when he made his famous contribution and was privileged to name . 
the institution, called it not a college but a university. By that 
choice he pledged it unwittingly to an unending struggle to conceive 
and achieve the full meaning of our definition, to become a true 
university of national significance. A college does adequately a 
great task when it takes immature products of secondary schools 
and gives them the opportunity to train themselves to carry on 
adequately in the world of today while living within themselves a 
richer and more satisfying life. Brown University has such colleges 
upon its campus. Our studies were closely concerned with them 
as aur first task and as the immediate obligation of the staff and 
governing boards. But an aggregation of colleges, few or many, 
is not a true university. In the end we have had to measure Brown 
by other standards created not by us but by the functions of a uni- 
versity as a contributing member to the world of creative scholar- 

Administration and Organization. ... Real leadership in the mod- 
ern university rests unavoidably under present conditions upon the 
president and his immediate and responsible associates. Whether 
this is the best thing or whether it will persist is not here the question. 
It is a fact and not a theory that confronts us.... 

In some way there center under the administrative responsibility 
of the president’s office at least six major functions or responsi- 
bilities. He is the choice of the governing board and their technical 
expert and official adviser. He is the head of the faculties and must 
have their confidence and support. He has his place to win in the 
respect of the current student body even if numbers and multiform 
duties make the old face to face contacts impossible. He speaks for 
the university of today to the alumni and seeks to voice the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of an alma mater that is obligated to renew and 
enrich her life even beyond the comprehension of her sons and 
daughters. Budget and finances and the support of the university 
are ever present problems for him and are intensified by every 
aspiration of the university to widen its scope or to do its old tasks 
better. Last of all he is by the nature of his position a servant 
before the public of all good causes and the high priest of the one 
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faith held by all Americans—a belief in education. If a man can 
satisfy one constituency reasonably well, he is called a statesman. 
If any man is even under suspicion of being able to do all the func- 
tions named above, we unhesitatingly make him a university presi- 


. dent.... The Committee is also witness to the fact that the 


duties centering around the president’s office are crystallizing into 
special tasks. Inevitably and in a somewhat halting way the 
necessity of a responsible yet directed educational leadership has 
been recognized. This came first of all as in every university in the 
organization of the business affairs of the University under a com- 
petent comptroller. Lagging far behind always is the development 
and definition of the other functions to be assigned to qualified 
educational leaders grouped around the president as his cabinet 
of counsellors. The beginnings are indicated in the appointment 
because of special circumstances of a vice-president with manifold 
duties. The complex problems of any progressive undergraduate 
college have long outmoded the idea that its dean was just a chair- 
man of faculty meetings or concerned primarily with undergraduate 
discipline. The deanship of a modern college developing such a 
program as Brown has laid down for its undergraduate college 
of arts and sciences in which both engineering and education are 
to be integral parts is a small presidency in itself requiring full time 
devoted to the study of its problems. The creation of the office 
of Dean of the Graduate School is a happy illustration of following 
definitely the logic of a new development. Where things are other- 
wise the Committee cannot rid itself of a feeling that the happy 
circumstances of the present cooperation of a group of self-sacrificing 
men assuming unassigned tasks may lull the corporation into the 
belief that practices resting upon the qualities of individuals are a 
satisfactory permanent solution of administrative organization. 
The Committee is not suggesting what it does not believe in, 
4. e., elaborate organization and rigid definitions of functions. There 
is no need for an elaborate hierarchy and a heavy overhead. Brown 
has defined its purposes and charted its course in the declaration of 
policy. Its only need, administratively considered, is to make sure 
that it is properly officered in the future as in the present by enough 
qualified lieutenants around the commanding officer to hold every 
watch and keep the course. Institutional navigation is not the 
proper business for committees summoned casually from their 
equally important duties in the engine-room.... Educational dis- 
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cussion is absorbed in problems of student selection and personnel, 
many of which would be solved if an equal of attention were given 
to the problems of faculty selection and personnel. The day is gone 
when an Eliot, a Gilman, a Harper, or a Stanley Hall could build 
from the ground a great university by summoning with prescient 
insight a group of great scholars. The process is now necessarily 
one of slow and patient accretion. From out of the far-flung ranks 
of the teaching profession individuals must one by one be found 
whose talents, not yet fully ripened, give promise of years of in- 
creasingly inspiring service. No single university official should 
be asked to shoulder the sole responsibility for the discovery of these 
individuals. In the performance of this function of appointment, 
the most important function with which the central administration 
is charged, the aid of every agency within the university that can 
contribute should be enlisted. 

The president might well assure himself that in the initiation of 
appointments and promotions, to which he has the heavy responsi- 
bility of giving his final approval, the credentials have been reviewed 
by the interested department and University officers and that in the 
initiation of such appointments by himself he secures similar co- 
operation from those officially concerned. 

The Undergraduate College for Men. ...Faculties and students 
make colleges and universities. The professional attitude, the 
scholarly standards, the intellectual vitality of a faculty combine 
into a kind of index number for an institution. Ultimately faculties 
attract to themselves their like, both students and new colleagues. 
The officers of Brown University have therefore been justified in 
seeking still further to strengthen the teaching staff. The addition 
to the faculty of a considerable group of able and promising scholars 
has been the most significant of all the developments of the last five 
years both for the present and for the future of Brown. Under 
the leadership of this faculty—which each year gains in strength 
by reason of the care now exercised in making all major appoint- 
ments—the Undergraduate College is being given a new intellectual 
orientation. The process is only just beginning. Much remains 
to be done. The educational programs and methods of the College 
are not yet in full harmony with the faculty’s ideals, do not yet give 
full expression to the University’s announced purposes. But an 
atmosphere has already been created in which these reforms can 
readily mature. It is now above all things necessary that none of 
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the ground gained should be lost, that the University should be able 
to retain the competent young men who have recently joined its 
staff and to appoint others of equal capacity, as vacancies occur. 
This will require additional funds for salary increases; but the 
Committee comments on this matter in another place.... It is 
probably superfluous to call attention to the complete collapse 
of confidence among educators in the efficacy of a fixed curriculum. 
Specific quantitative requirements or subject requirements, are 
viewed with increasing scepticism. Whatever may once have been 
the opinion, we now know that no set of requirements, no arrange- 
ment of subjects however satisfyingly logical, can of itself inspire 
a student to the effort that leads to intellectual growth. This effort 
follows only when the mainspring of his interest is touched, when a 
goal is shown him that seems to him worth while. With the abandon- 
ment of the idea that higher education consists of the acquisition 
of any definite body of knowledge—an idea increasingly untenable 
by reason of the enormous expansion of the intellectual material that 
civilization uses—has come the conviction that the principal task 
of colleges and universities is to lead students to independent mental 
accomplishment and to give zest to mental pursuits. . . . 

The aim of Honors Courses in American colleges has been the 
provision of greater freedom and wider opportunity for students 
of ability and of serious purpose. In some cases the faculty, de- 
siring to insure the high quality of work done in these courses, has 
placed restrictions upon admission to them, so that the number of 
students enrolled has formed a small percentage of the undergraduate 
body. The Committee is of the opinion, which is shared by some 
sponsors of Honors Courses, that such a program should enlist and 
affect a larger and larger percentage of the students as the plan 
develops, and in certain institutions this has been the case. For 
some reason this has not been the experience of Brown, the enrol- 
ment in these courses remaining relatively small. In the main 
also, the students electing the plan have subsequently entered the 
teaching profession. It is noteworthy that the majority of those 
preparing for the other professions or for business who were capable 
of the quality of performance required by Honors Courses have not 
elected or qualified for this program. In other words, the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the Honors Plan at Brown has not 
affected to any appreciable extent the attitude toward college studies 
of the great body of the undergraduates. ... 
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Brown should consider just as fully the case of the freshmen and 
sophomores, and the whole matter of required courses and group 
requirements. In all its considerations the basic idea should be the 
education of the individual student. The age-long desire to pre- 
scribe what a group of the faculty by compromise decide is best for 
him should be curbed. Here in the junior college years is a field for 
experimentation by Brown which should yield significant results 
not only for itself, but for other colleges as well. . . . 

Engineering. ...The enrolment in the Engineering Division 
has remained small. There appears to be no immediate prospect 
that it will increase largely. The separate school form of organiza- 
tion would undoubtedly add unnecessarily to the administrative 
expense. The educational results of the Brown plan, however, 
furnish a much more valid justification for its continuance. Ex- 
treme technological specialization is avoided. Emphasis is placed 
rather upon the fundamental sciences and upon the theoretical 
aspect of engineering. A broader and more general type of educa- 
tion is offered than is as yet given by the majority of engineering 
schools. Brown University, therefore, finds itself in the van of the 
most modern tendency in engineering education, which is away from 
the minute specialization of an earlier period. The engineering 
program likewise fits readily into the general University policy 
that is being developed. 

Pembroke College. ...1t has been abundantly proved in the last 
half century that women can compete successfully with men in 
college classrooms and laboratories. There is no longer any ne- 
cessity to keep on repeating the demonstration by insisting that the 
studies they pursue shall be identical with those followed by any 
group of men. The problem now before the women’s colleges is the 
progressive adaptation of their offerings to the tastes, the occupational 
opportunities, and the social destinies of their students. The state- 
ment of the problem is easy. Its solution waits on long and patient 
experimentation. Here and there the tentative beginnings of such 
experimentation are apparent. But neither the isolated colleges 
for women, the large coeducational institutions, nor the women’s 
colleges that are adjuncts of universities have as yet made a funda- 
mental contribution to a new philosophy of women’s education... . 
Altogether the opportunity is at hand for Pembroke College to play 
a conspicuous part in the movement for the regeneration of college 
education for women which is just beginning. But if it is to do so, 
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it must have more independence in the organization of its require- 
ments and its offerings. 

Thus far the program of studies and the requirements for degrees 
have been the same in Pembroke and in the Undergraduate College 
for Men, with a few non-essental exceptions. This is in no sense 
unusual. It represents the common practice of universities which 
have students of both sexes. The Committee is not critical of the 
practice so much as of the underlying theory. It would like to see 
Pembroke discard the theory and undertake a progressive experi- 
mental revision of its offerings, guided solely by the needs and de- 
sires of its own students. The time is evidently ripe for action of 
this sort, since the University now has the whole question of curricu- 
lum under review. As this review proceeds it may be well to entrust 
the consideration of the Pembroke program to a special committee 
sympathetic with the peculiar problems of women’s education... . 

Graduate School. ...In the Committee’s opinion the work of 
the Graduate School marks the coming of age of Brown and justifies 
the name it bears of a University given when no one conceived what 
is now implied in the proper use of that name. 

What has taken place in developing graduate work at Brown 
is simply part of one of the most significant educational movements 
in the last half century of American education. The modest be- 
ginning and rapid development of graduate work in the endowed 
institutions have been paralleled by similar developments in the great 
state-supported universities. From totals of hundreds the figures 
of graduate registration have mounted in the recent past into tens 
of thousands. Beginning with research in the established disci- 
plines in letters and sciences it has spread to practically all the 
professional fields and the end is not in sight. Such a national 
educational renaissance is not the result of institutional policies 
but the inevitable response of institutions to new social situations. 
Industry and more slowly public policies in many important fields 
have come to depend directly or indirectly on the labors of researchers 
trained in graduate schools. As a nation we are reluctantly but 
inevitably losing something of our pioneer faith in the jack-of-all 
trades.... 

Graduate work at Brown as at similar centers began with the 
surplus energy and tireless research drive of a few men supported 
and encouraged by far-seeing administrators. It must now be taken 
into direct consideration in appointments, budget-making, and en- 
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dowment... It would be our hope that the funds would permit the 
Graduate School to lighten from time to time the burden resting 
upon any one of the staff engaged in important research. The 
Committee believes that such a policy would be justified and in 
general more educationally defensible than the creation within a 
teaching institution of a new hierarchy of research professors iso- 
lated from the stimulus of associating with learned minds. The 
obligation of the scholar is not only to do the research which he feels 
is his appointed task but in doing it to transmit his spirit and tech- 
nique to a new generation.... 

The Teaching Staff. ...The Committee recognizes the crucial 
significance of leadership. The dynamic quality of the leadership in 
the natural sciences, mathematics and a few other departments, has 
obviously created the new scholarly morale of the University and 
has been responsible for its phenomenal progress. A group of 
administrative and departmental leaders working in intimacy and 
with unanimity of outlook have evolved the new policy, enlisted their 
colleagues in its suport, and set it forward in an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm and confidence. Leadership of this order is rare. It 
would be remarkable if Brown were able to secure such leadership 
in all of its other departments. The Committee, therefore, ventures 
the suggestion that the grouping of several allied departments under 
a divisional head or chairman, if the right person can be found, 
may prove to be the most effective form of organization in this 
next stage of the University’s evolution... . 

Community Relations. ...Of late the class instruction offered by 
universities to the general public has attracted more attention than 
ever. Adult education has taken on the semblance of a great 
national movement, perhaps of a great cause. A multiplicity of 
agencies is involved in it. Few if any of these, however, have been 
longer in the field or have made more important contributions than 
have the universities, especially the state and city universities. 
Adult education is obviously not a short-lived fad. Rather is it 
the expression of a deep, popular desire. The movement is con- 
stantly increasing in size and force. To what extent it may ulti- 
mately recast the ideals and habits of the American people, the 
American scheme of education, and, indeed, the universities them- 
selves cannot now be predicted. The only safe and sure prediction 
is that universities generally, and especially the urban univesities, 
must study the situation and must prepare for much larger demands 
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upon them by the non-academic public than have yet been made... . 
University extension in urban centers has experienced great changes 
within fifteen years. In the place of brief and popular courses not 
comparable to their offerings to their regular students, the city 
universities have come largely to duplicate at convenient hours of 
late afternoon and evening the regular day instruction given in their 
colleges of arts and sciences, schools of business administration, 
schools of engineering, and in certain other technical divisions. 
The demand for instruction of this character in every large city tends 
to outrun the available supply, when once the public is aware that 
the instruction can be had at all.... 

‘Brown has not a medical school. The Corporation is not disposed 
to consider the establishment of one.... There is a phase of medical 
education, however, as yet but little cultivated, for which the need is 
everywhere acute. The Committee refers to post-graduate in- 
struction. The University might take it upon itself to become 


the coordinating agent in organizing a scheme of post-graduate’ 


education for practicing physicians. Providence and other adjacent 
cities possess notable hospital facilities. With the strongest of 
these hospitals the University is already intimately connected. 
The scientific services which it has rendered to these institutions 
and to the public health agencies of Rhode Island for more than a 
generation place it in a strategic position to bring all of these institu- 
tions together and to direct their efforts in an educational enterprise 
that might well make history. The strength of the University in the 
biological and chemical sciences which underlie medicine would 
enable it to make a contribution of its own to such an enterprise 
which few institutions could surpass. 

The number of professional opportunities now open to women 
is not large enough to accommodate the constantly increasing body 
of women college graduates. ... The Committee sees great possibilities 
for the students of Pembroke in the further development of coopera 
tion between the University and the Rhode Island School of Design 
and St. Dunstan’s College of Sacred Music. Still another oppor- 
tunity lies at the University’s doors. The profession of nursing is 
rapidly advancing to a higher level, especially in the fields of public 
health nursing, hospital administration, the superintendence of 
nurse training schools, and in its other administrative or educational 
phases. There is now a demand that cannot be met for women 
of intelligence and of extended education. ... 


— 
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The Committee believes that the development of the University’s 
relations with the community in the immediate future is so vital to 
the welfare of both community and University as to demand special 
administrative direction. An officer of the rank of dean—even if 
he does not bear that title—of experience of this field of work, and of 
imagination should be put in charge of these relations. He should 
be a member of the central administrative group headed by the 
President, which has direct responsibility for the formulation and 
execution of the larger University policies. 

Physical Plant and Equipment. ...The Committee has thus far 
made no comment on one exceedingly interesting and unusual aspect 
of this policy; namely, the development of so-called departmental 
communities. These are briefly described in the document entitled 
“The Policy in Force.’’ For the most part each of the existing 
departmental communities consists of a single department. The 
grouping of allied departments, as in the case of the Modern Lan- 
guage division now housed in Marston Hall, is a possibility, as the 
community plan of organization is extended. But whether any 
departmental community is to consist of one department or of two 
or more departments, appropriate housing arrangements are re- 
quired. Offices, conference rooms, departmental libraries, and the 
various types of illustrative material must be placed in juxtaposition. 

The departmental community impresses the Committee as an 
ingenious device—and at the same time as a normal and appropriate 
one—for restoring to an institution which is no longer small the 
intimacies that characterized an earlier period in the New England 
college and that have proved especially necessary for the most effec- 
tive conduct of graduate study and instructon. The device tends 
also to promote the closer relation of the upper years of the college 
course with the graduate school. The new policy of the University 
aims to foster this relationship. Indeed, the general trend in the 
stronger universities all over the United States is now toward the 
association of the junior and the senior years of the liberal arts 
college with the graduate school. Undergraduates in all progressive 
colleges are being led during the last two years of their course more 
and more to make independent use of the apparatus and techniques 
of creative scholarship. Hence the gradual assimilation of the 
upper division of the college with the graduate school is becoming 
logical and inevitable. The Brown experiment, therefore, seems 
particularly worthy of support. At a time when other ancient 
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universities are spending large sums in the physical reconstruction 
of facilities for undergraduate housing and study, Brown’s simple 
and natural formula for the accomplishment of essentially the same 
end should appeal to any intelligent donor who is interested in pre- 
serving the best values of the American college... . 


SAMUEL PAuL CAPEN 
LUTHER PFAHLER EISENHART 
Guy STANTON Forp 


Bulletin of Brown University, vol. xxvii, no. 6 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, RETIRING AGE FOR TRUSTEES 


The board of trustees of the university some years ago set an 
age limit for service by members of the faculties. In June, 1930, 
it voted to set an age limit for service of members of the Board. 
The following provisions are of general interest: 

That trustees who attain the age of seventy in any calendar year 
while serving as trustees automatically become honorary trustees 
at the end of their terms of office. 

That trustees now members of the board serve out the terms for 
which they have been elected, but trustees who have attained the 
age of seventy while in service may upon their request be transferred 
to the class of honorary trustees. 

That in the future it shall be the policy of the board not to elect 
trustees whose terms of office extend beyond the calendar year in 
which their seventieth birthdays occur, and that the nominating 
committee shall arrange elections for one- or two-year terms when- 
ever necessary to accomplish this result. 

Honorary trustees hereafter ‘shall not be members of the board or 
of the corporation, shall not have the privilege of voting or holding 
office, but may attend and participate in regular meetings of the 
board of trustees and of its standing committees.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, READING PERIODS 


Professor Clifford H. Moore, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and chairman of the Facultv Committee on Instruction, has 
prepared a report on the reading periods at Harvard, covering the 
three years during which this educational experiment has gone on.... 

“1. The reading periods have, in general, accomplished the 
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purpose for which they were intended. For a few weeks each year 
upper-classmen have been given time for consecutive reading and 
study without the usual interruptions of quizzes, attendance on 
lectures, tutorial conferences, and other engagements. They have 
also been given an opportunity to work independently and to test 
their ability to profit from self-education. Finally, the reading 
periods have furnished a considerable relief to the tutors and lecturers 
who were formerly overburdened and had little time for their own 
study, writing, and research. 

‘As was to be expected, the sub-committee found that the reading 
periods are more generally favored by honor students and by others 
who have shown some distinction in their work than by the general 
run of undergraduates. The latter seem to take the plan as a matter 
of course without much enthusiasm for it or realization of its merits. 

“2. Although the reading period is sound in principle and has 
benefited both undergraduates and Faculty, certain defects have 
appeared which should be eliminated and certain readjustments 
must be made before it can be regarded as entirely successful... . 

“Practically everyone agreed that in most cases the reading was 
assigned more for the convenience of the mechanics of the course than 
for its intrinsic value. For example, a large number of students 
reported that their instructors, instead of leaving topics for in- 
vestigation, etc., simply lopped off the end of the course and assigned 
reading to cover it. In other words, the conduct of the course re- 
mained just as it had been before the reading period was adopted 
except that the instructor stopped at the Christmas vacation and 
the rest of the course was done without guidance. The majority 
of instructors who have considered the problem, and certainly all 
students who have suffered from the other method, feel that it would 
be very much more profitable for instructors to rearrange their 
courses so that they would lecture on every chronological portion 
of the course, leaving certain special topics for investigation during 
the reading period.’”’... 

Practically all of the tutors agree that the assignments in courses 
require so much of the students’ time that there is little opportunity 
for tutorial reading. In fact, most of the tutors expressed the 
opinion that they were fortunate if for the first conference after the 
reading period they could obtain a report on reading similar to that 
obtained during the formal periods of teaching... . 

The opinion was expressed by the committee of the Student 
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Council and others that the effectiveness of the reading period is 
reduced somewhat by the fact that there are too many courses other 
than those regularly open to freshmen in which the plan is not used 
or only partially applied... . 

“After careful consideration of the data presented, the committee 
recommends that the following steps be taken to improve the working 
of the reading periods: 

“1. That the College calendar be arranged each year so that the 
first reading period be at least two and one-half weeks in length and 
the second period three and one-half weeks. 

“2. That in making assignments for the reading period, in- 
structors attempt to follow as closely as possible some general 
policy which will avoid the assignment of too much reading, provide 
for a more even distribution of the reading over the various courses, 
and leave some time for tutorial work. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the average student cannot be expected to read, take 
notes on, and digest more than 75 to 100 pages per day over a fairly 
long period. Assuming a reading period of two and one-half weeks 
(the length of the first period in 1930-31), which includes fourteen 
working days (seventeen days less three Sundays), the total reading 
per student for four courses and tutorial work should, therefore, 
not exceed 1000 to 1400 pages. This means a limit of 250 to 300 
pages per course. The latter appears to be the maximum for assign- 
ments of average difficulty. In courses where the reading is more 
difficult, the maximum would naturally have to be fixed below this 
limit. 

“It is the opinion of the Committee on Instruction that the chair- 
man of each Department should see that the various instructors 
adhere to this policy as closely as possible and that lists of all assign- 
ments, together with the number of pages assigned, for each reading 
period be furnished to the chairman of each Department for sub- 
mission to the Dean of the Faculty not later than December | and 
April 15. 

“3. In each field of concentration there should be a bettter co- 
ordination and correlation of the assignments for the reading period, 
both as regards the various courses and also tutorial work, so as to 
give the student a more complete grasp and understanding of his 
subject as a whole. In order to accomplish this, there should be a 
closer contact between tutors and instructors in formulating reading 
for courses. 
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“There is also special merit to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of the Student Council that the tutors be available for a 
single conference during the reading period. This conference would 
be entirely voluntary and would be confined to a discussion as to 
what optional readings or topics should be selected for the purpose 
of coordinating the material and giving the student a better grasp 
on his subject as a whole, and would not be devoted to a report on 
the reading as such.... 

“4. Lectures and reading should be rearranged so as to adjust 
each course to new conditions and thus avoid the complaint that in 
many courses the only change has been that of cutting off the end of 
the course and assigning the usual type of reading to cover the re 
maining portion. Courses should be readjusted so that the lectures, 
at least, and so far as possible the regular assignments, will cover 
the important parts of the course as a whole, leaving certain special 
topics for investigation or further development during the reading 
period. 

“5. So far as possible, optional assignments either in the form 
of books or topics for study should be assigned during the reading 
period so as to provide for the freedom, latitude, and opportunity 
to develop special interests, which are desired by the majority of 
the good students. As an alternative to this suggestion, more or 
less specific assignments for the reading period could be made with 
the understanding that any student who wished to und rtake special 
work in a particular subject might do so after consultation with the 
instructor. Such plans would meet one of the chief complaints 
against the reading period.” 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin, vol. xxxiii, no. 8 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SCHOLASTIC RATING 
SYSTEM 


A plan worked out in the registrar's office has recently been 
approved by the faculty to provide a definite appraisal of a student’s 
work to be supplemented by individual consideration of those whose 
low standing may be due to unusual non-academic conditions. 
Each student’s scholastic performance will be judged by a numerical 
rating computed by assigning values to the several literal grades, 
namely: H(onor) 5, C(redit) 4, P(ass) 3, L(ow pass) 2, F(ail) 1, 
FF(total failure) 0. 


-_ 
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The student’s cumulative rating is determined by multiplying 
the number of units in each subject by the number of the grade 
obtained, adding the results and dividing by the total number of 
units for the subject in question. Results may accordingly vary 
from zero to a theoretical maximum of five. For term ratings below 
a certain specified minimum the presumption will be against con- 
tinuance of the student in the institution. 


Tuition Fee 


The tuition fee will be advanced in September, 1931, to $500 per 
year, in order that students in general may pay a larger proportion 
than heretofore of the actual cost of their education. 

With a view, however, to assist those unable to meet the increased 
expense, a loan fund amounting already to more than $4,000,000 
has been subscribed. 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY, SETTLEMENT OF Lawsut1tT! 


Amicable settlement of the $100,000 suit brought against New 
York University by Dr. James E. Lough, former dean of the extra- 
mural division and professor of experimental psychology, was an- 
nounced on January 19 by Mr. Abraham Tulin, attorney for Dr. 
Lough. The suit charged that the university had dismissed Dr. 
Lough in November, 1927, without just cause. After three years’ 
delay the case had come to trial and the jury was in the box when 
the university accepted the terms of Professor Lough. 

Mr. Tulin said: 


The settlement involves a substantial cash payment by the uni- 
versity at this time, an undertaking to pay Dr. Lough satisfactory 
amounts annually for the balance of his life, the total value being 
in excess of $50,000, and the delivery of an official statement in which 
the university exonerates Dr. Lough from certain suggestions of 
breach of trust and dishonorable conduct which had been advanced 
in affidavit heretofore filed in the suit. 

These affidavits charged, in substance, that Dr. Lough had, in 
1925, while dean of the extramural division of the university, ‘‘care- 
fully concealed’’ his connection with the School of Foreign Travel, 
Inc., with which the university made a contract in that year for the 
conduct of its educational tour abroad, and that this concealment 
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“constituted a serious breach of trust and good faith, and destroyed 
the confidence of the university authorities in his (Dr. Lough’s) 
personal honor.”’ 

The official statement of the university, just issued, bearing date 
January 9, 1931, shows that this charge had been fully investigated 
by a committee of the university council, which reported that Dean 
Lough had openly disclosed his connection with the School of Foreign 
Travel, Inc., in 1925, to various members of the university faculty, 
that “‘there is no proof that Dean Lough ever had it in his mind to 
conceal from the university authorities his connection with the 
School of Foreign Travel, Inc.,’’ and that “there is no suggestion 
that any person connected with the university had been guilty of 
wrongdoing.” 

The statement of the university follows: 


Upon the amicable settlement of the lawsuit of Professor James E. 
Lough against New York University, growing out of the severance of 
relations between them in 1927, the university states that long 
before the commencement of this lawsuit, and in December, 1925, 
the matter of Professor Lough’s connection with the School of 
Foreign Travel, Inc., in the year 1925 while dean of the extramural 
division of the university, was investigated by a fact-finding com- 
mittee of the executive committee of the council of the university, 
and that this fact-finding committee which consisted of three mem- 
bers of the council, reported as follows: 


Your committee, when appointed, at once communicated with 
Dean Lough, who made a preliminary statement to one of its mem- 
bers, Edwin L. Garvin. Thereafter the committee met in conference 
with Dean Lough, Dr. Pratt, and Mr. Becker. The committee 
met again in conference with these gentlemen, Dean Brown, and 
with four members of the teaching staff of New York University. 

Letters were submitted written shortly after the formation of 
the School of Foreign Travel, Inc., signed by Dean Lough as presi- 
dent thereof, making business propositions to various members of 
the university faculty, and a letter addressed to Dr. Pratt, secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation, under date of March 26, 1925, signed by 
Dean Lough requesting that full information respecting the officers, 
directors, etc., of the corporation be given Dean Brown. This 
request seems never to have been clearly complied with. 

After hearing the statements of all these gentlemen, examining 
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the foregoing and various papers submitted by them and giving 
due consideration to the entire matter, the committee is of the unani- 
mous opinion that there is no proof that Dean Lough ever had it in 
his mind to conceal from the university authorities his connection 
with the School of Foreign Travel, Inc., and recommends that the 
council take no action. 

In this finding and recommendation there is no suggestion that 
any person connected with the university has been guilty of wrong 
doing. 

This report was, on January 6, 1926, submitted to the executive 
committee of the council, which accepted and ordered the report on 
file. 

On February 23, 1926, the council of the university ratified and 
confirmed the action of the executive committee in accepting this 
report, in finding that there was no proof that Dean Lough ever had 
it in his mind to conceal from the university authorities his connection 
with the business corporation in question, and in relieving him of the 
imputation of intentional wrongdoing. 

The university has heretofore fully recognized the high value of 
many services rendered to the university by Professor Lough. 

I have been authorized by the duly authorized authorities of New 
York University to sign the foregoing statement. 

(Signed) W.M. KINGSLEY 
Treasurer of New York University 
Dated, New York, January 9, 1931 


Professor Lough emphasizes the fact that his method of procedure 
has ‘‘teeth’’ and may be effectively used in other cases. The exist- 
ence and potential intervention by this Association were influential 
factors. EDITOR 


MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of one 
hundred and sixty-seven active and fifty junior members, as follows: 

University of Arkansas, H. M. Hosford, Dorsey D. Jones, Robt. 
A. Leflar; Baldwin-Wallace College, Dana T. Burns, Frederic 
Cramer; Ball State Teachers College, Francis F. Brown, Robert 
La Follette; California Institute of Technology, Stuart J. Bates, 
Wim. W. Michael, Harry C. Van Buskirk; Carroll College, Irwin 
J. Lubbers; Catawba College, Clayton B. Alexander; City College, 
Bertram T. Butler; Claremont Colleges, Willis H. Kerr; Coker 
College, Robert W. Durrett, Valleria B. Grannis, Sallie W. Hol- 
land, Mary P. Newton, George H. Riecks, Carmen Rogers; Colgate 
University, Charles E. Foster, H. W. Rogers; Colorado School of 
Mines, W. Warren Howe; Columbia University, Detlev W. Schu- 
mann; Davidson College, Lewis B. Schenck; College of the City of 
Detroit, Ethel W. Chase, Ernest B. Drake; Duke University, 
Chas. E. Landon; Fairmont State Normal School, Laura F. 
Lewis, Katharine H. Roberts; Florida State College for Women, 
Hazel A. Stevenson; University of Florida, Chas. E. Bell, Marvin A. 
Brooker, Charles C. Brown, Henry H. Caldwell, B. V. Christensen, 
Burton J. Otte, M. N. Walker, Obsorne Williams, R. C. Williamson, 
J. Hooper Wise; Harvard University, Gertrude R. B. Richards; 
Hunter College, Frances Morehouse; Illinois State Teachers College 
(Western), C. H. Oathout; University of Illinois, Marcus L. 
Hansen, Charles M. Kneier, Max J. Wasserman, Harald M. 
Westergaard; Juniata College, E. L. Craik; University of Kentucky, 
Claiborne G. Latimer; Lehigh University, Halfred C. Brown, 
Gilbert E. Doan, George D. Harmon, Rafael A. Soto; Loretta 
Heights College, Sister M. Dolorine, Sister M. Francisca, Sister M. 
Vivian; Louisiana State College, Alice B. Copdevielle, Harriet S. 
Daggett, Mrs. A. P. Daspit, E. H. Lott, R. L. O’Quinn, Walter 
Prichard, C. L. Shaver, Henry A. Stabe; Montana University, 
M. Catherine White, Harriet G. Wood; Morehead State Teachers 
College, Flola L. Shepard; Muskingum College, Martha M. 
Hamilton, Samuel H. Lowrie, Anna R. Neuenschwander; Milo H. 
Neuenschwander, University of Nebraska, Kenneth Forward, 
Jiles William Haney, Margarite Hochdoerfer, August A. Luebs, 
Henry A. White, Charles L. Wible; University of New Hampshire, 
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Bradford F. Kimball; New York University, Cecil M. Bennett, 
George R. Collins, Lloyd C. Fogg, Frank Lloyd, E. Edward Mueser, 
Jay B. Nash; Northwestern University, Arthur E. Case, Lois W. 
Griffiths, Howell H. Gwin; Notre Dame University, Lewis Carey; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, EllisC. Baker, Frank 
B. Cross, Edw. E. Harnden, Horace J. Harper, Robert E. Hartsock, 
Oscar J. Merrell, Virginia Messenger, Charles L. Nickolls, E. D. 
Soderstrom, Harvey McC. Trimble, Harry I. Woods; Oregon 
State College, Arthur L. Albert, F. G. Baender, Earl N. Bressman, 
Arnold S. Burrier, Merle B. Davis, Joseph Ellison, Delbert R. 
French, Paul H. Giddens, Melvin P. Isaminger, Charles 5 Keevil, 
Gustav W. Kuhlman, A. M. McCapes, W. P. Riddlesbarger, R. E. 
Stephenson, L. F. Wooster; Pennsylvania State College, Helen 
W. Bryson, C. W. Ford; University of Pennsylvania, Theodore J. 
Grayson; University of Pittsburgh, Richard Hope; Rutgers 
University, John A. Anderson, Albert W. Holzmann, Earl B. 
Perkins; Sam Houston State Teachers College, Wm. H. Adamson, 
J. H. Aydelotte, R. L. Bunting, Joseph L. Clark, J. C. McElhannon, 
S. Stanley Graham, Leon G. Halden, Earl Huffor, Florence Lowe, 
Thomas S. Montgomery, Victor Randel, S. B. Red, Charles O. 
Stewart, S. C. Wilson, Gordon Worley; Smith College, Anacleta 
C. Vezzetti; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Russel H. Bolyard; 
St. Lawrence University, Charles M. Rebert; State Teachers Col- 
lege (Farmville, Va.), George W. Jeffers; Sweet Briar College, 
Eugenie M. Morenus; Temple University, Henry E. Birdsong, Jonas 
W. Bucher, Joseph S. Butterweck, R. E. Gleason, J. Conrad Seegers, 
Carrie E. Walter; Texas Christian University, C. A. True; Texas 
Technological College, R. C. Goodwin, Jonnie McCrery, C. C. 
Schmidt; Union College, A. Gordon Dewey; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, H. H. Hill, Earle B. Norris; Wake Forest College, 
Willis R. Cullom; State College of Washington, R. R. Frew, 
Andrew J. Green, Chester R. Ham, Phillip H. Person, Belle Wenz: 
Washington University, Mildred Trotter; Wells College, Elisabeth 
G. Kimball; Willamette University, Herbert E. Rahe; Wilson 
College, A. Mildred Franklin, Julia P. Harrison; University of 
Wisconsin, Esther Marhofer. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Catawba College, Richard C. Pettigrew, Chester B. Pond; 
Coker College, Willie A. Morgan; Cornell University, Holmes 
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Currie; De Pauw University, George W. Burkett; Duke Uni- 
versity, Roy P. Basler, Jr., Charles B. Hagan, Wm. C. Maxwell, 
Archibald J. Nichol; Fairmont Normal School, Alice V. Cook; 
University of Florida, John P. Camp, Auther H. Eddins, P. A. 
Foote, William E. Moore, Alton C. Morris, Edward S. Quade; 
Goucher College, M. Catherine Rittler; State University of Iowa, 
Milton E. Lord; University of Kentucky, C. H. Bernard; Louisiana 
State University, Martha E. Hollinger, Donald C. Martin, Susanne 
Thompson; University of Nebraska, Mamie J. Meredith; New 
York University, Milton O. Fenkel; Northwestern University, 
Harold B. Wright; Ohio State University, Kenneth L. Smoke; 
Pennsylvania State College, J. W. Coleman, Mearl F. Gerheim, 
Hugh H. Williams; St. John’s College, William H. Bayliff; Syra- 
cuse University, Hubert R. Gallagher, Spencer D. Parratt, Robert 
F. Steadman; Temple University, Raymond S. Short; University 
of Texas, Oswald L. Harvey; University of the City of Toledo, 
Andrew J. Townsend; Montana State University, Gladys B. 
Allred, G. Albin Matson; Temple University, J. Torrance Rugh, 
Jr.; Vanderbilt University, Robert T. Clark, Jr.; Washington 
State College, Harold E. Blinn, Roland B. Botting, Francis J. 
Bowman, Karl G. Pfeiffer, Alexander A. Smick; University of 
Washington, Lucius Elder Forbes; Williams College, Roger N. 
Lagow; University of Wisconsin, Albert G. Ramsperger; Junior 
Members Not in University Connection: Beatrice McLeod (M.A., 
University of Washington), Cheyenne, Wyoming; Camilla Hayden 
(M.A., University of Wisconsin), Madison, Wisconsin. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and thirty-one nominations for active 
membership and fify-six nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
April 20, 1931. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


John Adams (Education), California (Los Angeles) 

Ruth M. Addoms (Botany), Duke 

Roxine Beard (Music), Louisiana State 

Mary R. Bell (Classics), Oklahoma College for Women 
Edmond W. Billetdoux (Languages), Rutgers 

John G. Bowker (Mathematics), Middlebury 

John W. Bowyer (English), Southern Methodist 

Vera H. Buck (Languages), New Mexico Normal 

Ira S. Condit (Mathematics), Iowa State Teachers 
Lawrence J. Conover (Electrical Engineering), Lafayette 
W. G. Crockett (Pharmacy), Medical College of Virginia 
William A. Crozier (Philosophy), Tusculum 

William DeYoung (Agronomy), Montana State 
Margaret A. Elliott (English), Oklahoma College for Women 
Eston E. Ericson (English), North Carolina 

Emma L. Fisk (Botany), Wisconsin 

John T. Gamble (Biology), Thiel 

W. B. Garnett (Sociology), Virginia Polytechnic 

Lee Hamilton (Home Economics), Baylor (Belton) 
Clarence Heer (Economics), North Carolina 

Everette L. Henderson (Chemistry), Iowa State 

John H. Hicks (Bible), Southern Methodist 

John W. Hillman (Journalism), Baker 

Rudolph O. Hoffman (French), Montana 


! Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 744 Jackson 


Place, Washington, D. C. 
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William C. Holden (History), Texas Technological 

Cyril L. Jackson (Education), Iowa State Teachers 

Chester G. Jaeger (Mathematics), Tulane 

John F. Jeremiah (Economics), Pennsylvania 

Marion A. Johnson (Botany), Rutgers 

Mildred L. Johnson (French), Oklahoma College for Women 
A. D. H. Kaplan (Economics), Denver 

Charles E. Kellogg (Agronomy), North Dakota Agricultural 
Caroline L. Laird (English), Oklahoma College for Women 
George Lang (Philosophy), Alabama 

Karl Lark-Horovitz (Physics), Purdue 

Spencer A. Larsen (Commerce), North Dakota 

Anna Lewis (History), Oklahoma College for Women 
Samuel A. Lynch (English), Iowa State Teachers 

Myron McLaren (Psychology), St. John’s 

Russell H. Mack (Economics), Temple 

Joseph H. Mader, Jr. (Journalism), North Dakota 

C. E. Mangels (Chemistry), North Dakota Agricultural 

T. Reese Marsh (English), Southwestern 

George 5. Moyer (Social Science), Lenoir-Rhyne 

John H. Muyskens (Linguistics), Michigan 

J. M. Ormond (Religion), Duke 

James F. Page (Sociology), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
McKendree Petty (Spanish), St. Teresa 

William R. Quynn (French), Duke 

©. B. Read (Chemistry), Iowa State Teachers 

Helen J. Reed (Psychology), Southern Methodist 

William A. Rhea (Law), Southern Methodist 

Joseph B. Rhine (Psychology), Duke 

Earl A. Saliers (Economics), Louisiana State 

Martha W. Shackleford (Biology), Oklahoma College for Women 
Edna H. Shaver (Chemistry), Russell Sage 

C. Allen Sloat (Chemistry), Gettysburg 

Henry Smith (English), Southern Methodist 

Corydon P. Spruill (Economics), North Carolina 

Margaret B. Stone (Languages), Baylor (Belton) 

Howard Taylor (Psychology), Oklahoma College for Women 
R. F. Terrell (Economics, Sociology), Morehead State Teachers 
William H. Thompson (Education), Nebraska 

Carroll S. Towle (English), Yale 
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Mary Vance (English), Duke 

James H. Warner (English), Tusculum 

Alfred W. Wasson (Religion), Southern Methodist 
Christian N. Wenger (English), Michigan 

Robert Westbrook (Commerce), Minnesota 

May L. Whitsitt (Chemistry), Southern Methodist 
Alexander M. Witherspoon (English), Yale 

Ira F. Zartman (Physics), Muhlenberg 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Mary E. Asendorf (Economics, Sociology), Montana 
L. A. Bower (Geology), Iowa State 

James H. Bredin (Economics), Northwestern 

Rollie M. Brooking (English), Washington (Pullman) 
Elton C. Cocke (Biology), Virginia 

Grace Cochran (French), lowa 

Dorothy Corcoran (Chemistry), Smith 

Marvin W. Cragun (English), Whitman 

Wilbur G. Gaffney (English), North Dakota Agricultural 
Frederick L. Geiler (Pharmacy), West Virginia 
Emmerich von Haam (Pathology), Arkansas 

Lloyd A. Helms (Economics), Geneva 

Edward L. Holmes (Chemistry), Ohio State 

A. A. Hopkins (English), Florida 

J. Brookes Knight (Geology), Yale 

Félix Legrand (French), Oregon 

William vanderLugt (Philosophy), Michigan 

Rolland J. Main (Physiology), Medical College of Virginia 
Alan K. Manchester (History), Duke 

Edmund E. Miller (German), St. John’s 

Bradford J. Morse (Music), Louisiana State 

Mildred Moyer (French), Pennsylvania 

William B. Owen (Zoology), Oregon State 

Althea W. Page (Geology), Vermont 

Edwin J. Pattee (Languages), Louisville 

O. E. Polk (Physics), Montana 

William Reitz (Education), Wisconsin 

George H. Richter (Chemistry), Cornell 

H. B. Riley (Agronomy), Sam Houston State Teachers 
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Irene Rosenzweig (Latin), Bryn Mawr 

Mary Sabarth (German), Wells 

Leonard Sackett (English), North Dakota State 
Ruth O. Sawtell (Anthropology), Iowa 

G. Ray Sherwood (Chemistry), City of Detroit 
John B. Shumaker (Chemistry), Iowa State 

A. D. Stoesz (Botany), North Dakota State 
Winnetta Thomas (French), Coker 

Dorothy Triplett (Psychology), Kansas State Agricultural 
Luther E. Warren (Education), Mt. Union 
Richard H. Waters (Economics), Juniata 
Winona H. Welch (Botany), DePauw 

D. Helen Wolcott (Religion), Mt. Holyoke 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Edward G. Ainsworth, Jr. (English), Missouri 

Bower Aly (English), Missouri 

Alfonso Arbit-Costa (Languages), City of New York 
Joseph A. Babor (Chemistry), City of New York 

Sister M. Bathildes (Chemistry), Loretto Heights 

Maxine L. Bergeron (Languages), City of New York 
Francis J. Brown (Education), Rochester 

Nina H. Brown (Education), Simpson 

George T. Buckley (English), Chicago 

Hartman L. Butler (Military Science), Washington (St. Louis) 
Clarence E. Cason (Journalism), Alabama 

Elmer P. Cheatum (Biology), Southern Methodist 
Hermenegildo Corbaté (Spanish), California (Los Angeles) 
Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrém (English), Michigan 

Cecil De Boer (Philosophy), Arkansas 

Mary W. Doak (English), Texas Technological 

Thelma A. Dunn (Education), Wittenberg 

George W. Edwards (Economics), City of New York 
Mabel D. Erwin (Home Economics), Texas Technological 
John E. Faber, Jr. (Bacteriology), Maryland 

John R. Fowler (Zoology), Louisiana State 

Mary E. Fox (Spanish), Colorado State Teachers (Western) 
C. Emory Gingrich (French), Temple 

Robert W. Goodloe (Religion), Southern Methodist 
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Harold Gulliksen (Psychology), Chicago 

Owen A. Haley (Government), City of New York 
Harry E. Hammond (Physics), Missouri 

Margaret I. Harrison (History), Southern Methodist 
Eli S. Haynes (Astronomy), Missouri 

Byron E. Horn (Psychology), Simpson 

F. M. Hunter (Education), Mississippi Woman's 
Emily H. Huntington (Economics), California 

Roy W. Kenny (Physical Education), Okla. Agric. and Mech. 
Chester Kirby (History), Brown 

Harry C. Krowl (English), City of New York 
Alexander Lehrman (Chemistry), City of New York 
Marion C. Lepley (Art), lowa State 

Sol Liptzin (German), City of New York 

William M. Longnecker (Biology), Southern Methodist 
Arthur F. Lucas (Economics), Clark 

Mary S. Lyle (Home Economics), Iowa State 

Thomas D. McCormick (History), Temple 

Max Meltsner (Chemistry), City of New York 
Richard B. Morris (History), City of New York 

C. G. Gordon Moss (History), Virginia State Teachers 
Waino S. Nyland (English), Colorado 

Cora I. Orr (Psychology), Muskingum 

Walter S. Ritchie (Chemistry), Missouri 

Henry Semat (Physics), City of New York 

Walter Silz (German), Harvard 

Lois T. Slocum (Astronomy), Wellesley 

Dane F. Smith (Dramatic Art), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Henry R. W. Smith (Latin), California (Berkeley) 
Simon Sonkin (Physics), City of New York 

Irving B. Stafford (Pomology), Syracuse 

F. H. Steinmetz (Botany), Maine 

Claude L. Stineford (Economics), Vermont 

Frederic L. Weber (Chemistry), City of New York 

S. A. Wilkinson (Religion), Mississippi Woman's 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Lewis P. Andreas (Physical Education), Syracuse 
Dorothy F. Atkinson (English), Washington (Seattle) 


— 
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Richard M. Baum (Fine Arts), Colgate 

Harry J. Bennett (Zoology), Louisiana State 

James G. Bliss (Physical Education), New York 

Milton L. Braun (Physics, Mathematics), Catawba 
Montrose H. Hayes (Political Science), George Washington 
Hilde K. Held (German), Mt. Holyoke 

Enaid C. Jones (Physics), Mills 

Maud W. Makemson (Astronomy), California (Berkeley) 
Rudolph Michel (Mechanics), Pittsburgh 

Emily B. Sitterly (Languages), Columbia 

Lloyd Stutzmann (German), Albright 

Ralph F. Weld (History), Columbia 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those 
interested in keyed vacancies listed below may have 
duplicates of their registration blanks transmitted to ap- 
pointing officers on request. 


All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Botany: Professor, eastern university. Ph.D., several 
years’ successful teaching experience, and a productive 
scholar. Salary, $3500. V 345 


Business Organization and Operation: Associate professor, 
northwest state college beginning September, 1931. M.A. 
and C.P.A. or Ph.D.; teaching and business experience es- 
sential. Opportunity for research among merchants and 
business interests of state. Salary, $3000-$4000. V 353 


Economics: Assistant professor, university in central state, 
beginning 1931. Teach elementary economics, public 
finance, statistics, possibly public utility economics. 
Protestant preferred. Graduate degrees necessary. Sal- 
ary, $2400 to start. V 361 


English: Instructor or assistant professor to teach engineer- 
ing students in a southern university. Ph.D., and some 
experience in that field desired. Salary around $3000. 

V 341 


Fine Arts: Organizer of department of the history and criti- 
cism of fine arts; prominent southern university. Prefer 
young woman, several years’ teaching experience, Furo- 
pean travel and study, and personal force and charm. 

V 336 

Geology: Instructor, eastern university, for 1931-1932, 
possibly for two years, to substitute for professors on 


leave. Elementary geology, and first course in paleontol- 
ogy. Salary about $2000. V 342 


=z, 


VACANCIES REPORTED 


German and Spanish: Professor, small accredited eastern 
college; woman preferred. Ph.D.; minimum one year of 
teaching experience. Salary, $2000. V 356 


Hygiene: Assistant professor, northwestern state college. 
Graduate work in hygiene and public health, some teach- 
ing experience necessary. V 354 


Medicine: Assistant professor, medical bacteriology and pre- 
ventive medicine; mid-western institution. M.D. or 
Ph.D.; experience or training in hygiene, pathogenic bac- 
teriology, immunology, and serology. To take charge of 
diagnostic work in public health laboratory. Half-time 
each semester to research. Good salary, excellent oppor- 
tunities. V 337 


Medicine: Woman physician, as substitute for second semes- 
ter, 1932, in eastern college. V 358 


Music: Teacher of piano and director of music, eastern col- 
lege, preferably woman. College degree and advanced 
study in good conservatory, offering certificate or degree. 
Salary at least $1600, depending on qualifications. V 357 


Music: Teacher of voice and tenor soloist, centrally located 


university. Young man, A.B. degree, some college teach- 
ing experience. Direction of chapel choir, in addition to 
regular voice teaching. Salary, $3000. V 359 


Music: Young man, A.B. degree, mid-western university to 
teach public school music, to direct university band of 54 
pieces, and to teach wind instruments. Salary around 
$2500.  V 360 


Physics: Assistant professor, southern university, to assume 
charge of elementary laboratory, classes in introductory 
physics and modern theories of physics. M.A. or Ph.D., 
several years’ college teaching experience necessary. Elec- 
trical engineering experience desirable. Salary depends on 
ability of applicant. Permanent position, beginning 
September, 1931. V 339 


Physics: Instructor, eastern college; woman, at least M.A. 
degree. Substitute for 1931-1932. Two courses in phys- 
ics, one in astronomy. Salary, $1800. V 346 


Physics: Professor and head of department, with Ph.D. 
and successful teaching experience, in a large woman’s 
college in aneastern city. Salary, $4000—-$4200. V 351 
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Physiology: Instructor or adjunct professor, a southwestern 
university, for human physiology and hygiene. Salary 
$2000-—$2600, according to rank. V 334 


Political Science and History: Assistant professor, south- 
western university summer school (June 11-July 23), 
possible appointment for 1931-1932. Advanced work in 
olitical science, and freshman course in modern history. 
h.D., and some experience. Salary, for permanent 
appointment, $2500—$2750. V 332 


Psychology: Instructor or assistant professor, eastern men’s 
college; social psychology, and experimental psychology or 
tests and test procedures. Opportunity c individual 
research. Ph.D., or near completion of degree. V 330 


Psychology: Instructor, large Pacific coast university, 
salary, $1800—$2000. V 362 


Zoology: Assistant in elementary zoology, women’s college in 
east. M.A. degree, or one or more years’ experience neces- 
sary. Salary, $1200-$1400. V 333 


Civil Service Announcements 


Associate and Assistant Engineers: Vacancies throughout 
United States, especially in Supervising Architect’s Office, 
Treasury Department. Optional branches: aeronautical, 
architectural, construction, electrical, heating and venti- 
lating, mechanical, ordnance, structural and fire preven- 
tion. College degree in engineering or architecture, or 
two years’ college training and two years’ suitable ex- 
perience. Salaries, $3200-$3700, $2600—-$3100. 


Associate and Assistant Geologists: Vacancies in Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Mines, and Departments of Interior and 
Commerce. For research in sedimentary deposits. Op- 
tional subjects named. College graduates, at least 24 
hours in geology or closely allied sas: 89 Certain ex- 
perience or additional education also required. Salaries, 
$3200 and $2600. 


Assistant Mining Engineer: Vacancies in Department of 
Commerce and Bureau of Mines. Optional subjects: coal 


CIVIL SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


mining, nonmetallic mining, and some other specialized 
line of mining including editorial experience. Bachelor’s 
degree with major in engineering from recognized institu- 
tion. At least two years’ progressive professional ex- 
perience, or postgraduate work. Salary, $2600. 


Assistant Pomologist: Positions in’ the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C., and in field. Two years’ 
experience in pomological research, in addition to college 
degree. Graduate study may be substituted for ex- 
perience. Salaries, $2600—$3200. 


Associate Soil Technologist: Vacancies in Bureau of Soils, 
at Washington, D. C., and in field. University degree, 
major work in soil chemistry, geology or soils; three years’ 
practical experience required. Graduate study may be 
substituted. Salaries, $3200—-$3800. 


Applications for the above positions must be on file with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., not 
later than April 1, 1931. Full information, and blanks, re- 
garding the vacancies may be obtained from the Com- 
mission. 


Teachers Available 


Biology: M.S., Ph.D. (Cornell), ten years’ teaching and 
administrative experience in various phases of biological 
science in college and university. Some government 
service. Desires position as head of department of 
biology, zoology, or entomology, or dean of men, or 
personnel officer. A 119 


Botany or Biology: Head of department, etc., in larger col- 
lege. Research facilities, and teaching botany, bac. 
teriology, plant physiology, or allied subjects desired. 
M.Sc., Ph.D., with research record (‘‘starred” in American 
Men of Science). Twenty years’ teaching experience; also 
has led field expeditions. A 120 


Classics, Ancient History, Archaeology: (Woman) Ph.D., 
six years of college teaching experience and year of wy «| 
abroad. Would like associate professorship or full 
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professorship in any of above subjects. Northern college 
preferred. A 121 


Economics and Business Administration: Well trained in 
economics and business administration subjects. Nine 
years’ teaching experience, three years’ actual business 
experience, and three years’ industrial work. Interested 
in teaching economic principles or applied economics. 
Special studies made in economics and accounting. 

A 122 


Education: Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Seven years’ teaching and administrative experience. 
Desires to teach educational psychology, tests and mea- 
surements, and educational and vocational guidance in a 
school of education. A 123 


Electrical Engineering: Ph.D., fifteen years’ teaching; 
practical experience, including two years with General 
Electric Company. Wants position in a progressive 
engineering department; available 1931. A 124 


English: Assistant professor. Ph.D.; nine years’ college 
and university teaching experience, both undergraduate 
and graduate courses. Age 33. A 125 


English Literature: A.B., 1929; graduate work at Bryn 
Mawr, 1930. Specialized in study of Chaucer. Also 
five years’ public library experience. Play production 
work, A 126 


English: Ph.D., Harvard; eight years’ teaching experience. 
Extensive European study and research. Familiar with 
many languages. Interested particularly in early fields. 
Seeks permanent, responsible position allowing some oppor- 
tunity for research. A 127 


English: Woman, A.M., leading eastern university; candi- 
date Ph.D., June, 1931. Scholarships, travel, research, 
publications. Four years’ university teaching. In- 
terested in dramatics. Liberal arts or teachers college 
preferred. A 128 


English: Woman, M.A. and Ph.D.; professor of English for 
ten years. Qualified for deanship; experience on faculty 
committees and in student government contacts. Travel 
abroad; publications. A 129 
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History: Ph.D., eight years’ experience, research abroad, 
publications. Desires position in English or American 
colonial history with opportunity for research. A 130 


History: Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1931; eight years of college 
and university teaching. Travel and research in Britain. 
Best prepared to teach British history, but can teach 
European. A 131 


History or Political Science: Ph.D., cum laude; research 
abroad, author, nine years’ college experience teaching his- 
tory and political science. Highest references. Now 
head of department in western university, desires location 
in east or south. A 132 


History and Political Science: Woman, Ph.D., six years’ 
experience in college teaching; research abroad, publica- 
tions; desires position in English, European history or 
political science in college or university, preferably in 
vicinity of New York City. A 13 


History: Woman, Ph.D., with seven years’ college experi- 
ence. Traveled abroad, also held fellowship in Spain. 
Publications, research in history and Spanish. Excellent 
references. A 134 


Home Economics: A.M., sixteen years’ teaching and 
supervisory experience. Desires college or university 
position in related arts, education, or clothing; summer 
1931, and 1931-1932. A 135 


Latin, Greek, Archeology: Woman, M.A., candidate for 
Ph.D., June, 1931. Thirteen years’ teaching experience. 
At present on fellowship in mid-western university, con- 
tinuing research work. European travel and study, and 
conducting of trips through Italy. Research and publica- 
tions. Available in fall. A 136 


Mathematics: Woman, A.M. and Ph.D., ten years’ ex- 
perience as assistant professor, including teaching in 
university graduate school for five years. Desires college 
position with some opportunity for research. A 137 


Modern Languages: Woman, Ph.D., German and American 
university degrees. European travel. Now teaching in 
eastern college. Position with opportunity for advance- 
ment desired. 
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Philosophy: M.A. Harvard, Ph.D. Michigan; seven years’ 
college and university teaching. European travel. Pub- 
lications. Equipped to teach psychology also. <A 139 


Philosophy and Education: Ph.D. recently received; six 
years’ teaching experience in large university. Project 
method, two publications in this connection. Lecturing 
to large classes and to adult groups. Humanistic inclina- 
tions; several lectures under auspices of religious groups. 
Desires assistant or associate professorship in school 
in moderately large city; position and prospects of first 
importance. A 140 


Philosophy, Psychology, English Bible: M.A. from two 
leading eastern universities; written examinations passed 
for Ph. D., dissertation nearly completed. Fourteen years’ 
college experience. B.D. from leading eastern theo- 
logical seminary. Would like assistant, associate, or full 
professorship. Philosophy, alone, preferred. Available 
1931. A 141 


Physics: Ph.D., leading eastern university. Training in 
major subject general, with emphasis on electricity and 
magnetism. Nine years’ teaching experience in accredited 
universities; also industrial research. Desire either teach- 
ing or industrial work. A 142 


Romance Languages: Candidate for Ph.D. Eight years’ 
experience in high school and junior college. Assistant 
professor in southern state college for women. Desires 
position for 1931-1932, also interested in summer work. 

A 148 


Sociology and Anthropology: Young graduate student, 
candidate for Ph.D. degree at Yale, 1931. Has held two 
assistantships and two fellowships while engaged in 
graduate study. Publications, research. Available, 1931. 

A 144 


Spanish: Woman, M.A., Columbia. Experienced. Foreign 
residence. Spanish shorthand. Practical work in foreign 
correspondence. Available for 1931-1932, or summer, 
1931. A 145 


Zoology, Entomology: Associate professor; Sc.D., Harvard; 
nine years of teaching experience. Desires position in 
college of liberal arts, or university. - A 146 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PROF. AMES 
is smart! 


His cabin for EUROPE 1931 is 
already reserved...STCA of 
course .. . For about $200 round 
trip he'll have former second 
class accommodations on Holland 
America liners and there'll be 
loads of other professors and their 
families on board... It’s less 
expensive than staying at home 
and he knows Europe’s the place 
to be and STCA’s the way to get 
there . . . Sailings weekly to 
England, France and Holland. 


STUDENT THIRD CABIN 


In Europe 
A Motor is Your 
Modus Operandi 


We have the lowest rates in 
Europe for reliable cars to 
drive yourself... 35 a day 
on a monthly basis. . . un- 
limited mileage . . . com- 
fortably accommodating 
three people ‘and baggage 
. .. also larger cars and cars 
with chauffeur ... new cars 
sold with repurchase guar- 
antee. Reserve your car 
now and see the best and 
most of Europe when and 
as you please... we arrange 
all details . . . write for 
particulars and booklet. 


EUROPE ON WHEELS, INC. 
218 Madison Ave., New York 


II Rue Boudreau 93 Regent St. 
Paris London 


ASSOCIATION, HOLLAND 
AMERICA LINE 


24 State St., N. Y. C. 


Academic Clothing 


Caps, Gowns, and Hoods 
for Sale or Rent 


Tell us your requirements 
and we will submit full par- 
ticulars with samples and 
prices. 


The C. E. WARD Co. “onc” 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


American Association of 
University Professors 


Many 1931 vacancies will be filled during the 
next few months. Notices in the Bulletin 
will bring best results during this period. 


Announcements of vacancies and teachers avail- 
able are invited as notices in the Bulletin 
advertising columns. 
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